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Ten Years of “Point-4” in Action 
In Latin America 


KENNETH R. IVERSON 


PRESIDENT 
THE INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
(A U. S. GOVERNMENT POINT—4 AGENCY) 


QO N March 31, 1952, The Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs will have com- 
pleted its tenth year of cooperative tech- 
nical assistance in the basic economic 
fields of health and sanitation, agricul- 
ture, and education, in cooperation with 
18 Latin American countries. 

This anniversary coincides with the 
decision of the Technical Cooperation 
Administration, Department of State, to 
utilize the pioneer experience of The In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs. It 
has made the Institute its regional office 
for all technical assistance programs in 
Latin America. 


Point-4 Program and ITAA 


Combined 


As part of the President’s Point-4 pro- 
gram, in its expanded scope of operation, 
the ITAA acts as one of the three regional 
offices of the TCA which have been as- 
signed the responsibilities of directing 
technical assistance activities through- 
out the world. The Institute at the same 
time is offering its long-time successful 
experience to the TCA’s new Near East 
and Africa Development Service and to 
an Asia Development Service which will 
function similarly to the IIAA. Together 
these programs offer one of the most 
effective substantive contributions of the 
United States to the free world against 
Communism. 

Achievements of the long-established 
ITAA are highlighted in several fields: 
Food supply, health and sanitation, edu- 
cation, and public administration. 

The bilateral program for 1952 calls 
for $18,000,000 in Latin America, approx- 
imately twice as large as that in 1951. 

In applying to Congress for funds, the 
program for bilateral and multilateral 
programs for the other American Repub- 
lics was as follows: $18,000,000 for a bi- 
lateral program to be administered by 
the United States; $3,000,000 for a pro- 
gram to be administered by the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies: and 
$1,000,000 to be administered by the 
Organization of American States. 

The bilateral program prepared for 
execution in 1952 is in the ITAA’s best 
judgment — considering recommenda- 
tions from the Embassies, Department of 
State officers, and the several TCA agen- 
cies—a sound, well-justified approach to 
the problem of economic and _ social 
development in the Western Hemisphere. 
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Commerce Department’s Latin American Point-4 Activities 


Now Conducted Under TIAA Leadership 


CaRL N. GIBBONEY, Coordinator, 
Foreign Assistance Programs, 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


The Department of Commerce, the 
U. S. Government’s business-aid arm, 
has for many years made the benefits 
of its skills and experience available 
to friendly foreign nations. In the 
Western Hemisphere, U. S. Commerce 
Department experts have long helped 
in the “industrialization” of American 
Republics by visiting these countries 
on special assignments and by receiv- 
ing in the United States nationals 
from these countries seeking to learn 
about our methods and techniques. 

“Industrialization” services of the 
Department have encompassed—in ad- 
dition to manufacturing—transporta- 
tion by land, sea, and air, and 
government services in support of in- 
dustrial development, such as statisti- 
cal, mapping, weather, and laboratory 
work. Census Bureau experts are 
presently working with the Govern- 
ments of Ecuador, Costa Rica, Hon- 
duras, and El Salvador. Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration missions are 
stationed in Bolivia, Ecuador, and Pan- 
ama, and have been assigned, since 
1942, to eight other nations as well. 
Foreign assistance activities of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey since 1941 
have included 51 separate Latin Amer- 
ican missions. The Bureau of Public 
Roads since 1934 has provided highway 
engineering consultation in addition 
to its development work for the Pan 
American Highway. The National Bu- 
reau of Standards has just started a 
special survey of Costa Rica’s need for 
national scientific laboratory facilities. 
The Weather Bureau recently had 
specialists assigned to Peru and 
Venezuela. 

In addition to miscellaneous other 
foreign-assistance activities, such as 
the exchange of publications, eight 
bureaus of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce have offered special instruc- 
tional facilities for visitors and 
trainees from Latin America. Yearly 
since 1947 the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics has conducted special courses 
in national income and balance of pay- 
ments computations. Also in 1947, 
the Census Bureau received its first 
group of 16 students from Latin Amer- 
ica and has since given detailed in- 
struction to almost 200 Western 
Hemisphere census trainees. Aero- 
nautical communication, air traffic 
control, airport engineering, and safety 
regulation are some of the fields of 
training that have been offered for a 
number of years by CAA. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has 
offered special instruction in geodetic 
surveying, geophysics, map production, 
and air-photographic mapping. to 
qualified candidates. Chile, Colombia, 
Cuba, Panama, Ecuador, Brazil, Uru- 


guay, Peru, Paraguay, Haiti, and Mex- 
ico are among the Latin American 
countries whose nationals have been 
trained at the Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy of the Maritime Administration. 
The annual course for foreign na- 
tionals in Highway Improvement and 
Utilization, conducted by the Bureau 
of Public Roads, has accommodated a 
substantial number of Latin American 
highway officials and engineers. At 
the National Bureau of Standards 
Latin-American scientists have long 
been received as visitors, “guest work- 
ers,” and trainees. In addition to its 
training activities in the United States 
the Weather Bureau in 1943 conducted 
a unique 7-month training program 
for meteorologists in Medellin, 
Colombia. 

Because industrial development 
abroad is primarily a problem of stim- 
ulating the successful investment of 
capital, the Office of International 
Trade and the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics aid American business firms 
interested in oversea developments 
through the provision of investment 
guides and other data designed to fur- 
nish a basis for sound private opera- 
tions. The “Service to Business” 
program is also a part of the Point-—4 
effort. 

Work currently under way or con- 
templated by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, the Patent Office, and the 
Office of Technical Services also will 
have bearing upon Latin American 
Point-4 aid programs. 

All of the work described will now 
come under the leadership and guid- 
ance of the Institute of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs which, as Mr. Iverson’s 
accompanying articles describes, is 
passing its tenth-year milestone in 
successful cooperative *work with 18 
Latin American Republics. For ex- 
ample, the Office of International 
Trade, working with the Institute, 
plans to dispatch industrialization ex- 
perts to a number of South and Cen- 
tral American countries to analyze 
developmental potentials there and to 
bring the specialized knowledge of 
Department bureaus to the aid of for- 
ward-looking individuals and organi- 
zations south of our country’s border. 
Together with the Institute’s estab- 
lished services in agriculture, health, 
and education, these efforts should 
build better Western Hemisphere 
friendship upon the sound basis of 
higher standards of living for all peo- 
ples of the Americas. 

The Department of Commerce is 
proud to join forces with the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs and with 
other branches of the State Depart- 
ment’s Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration in advancing the principles 
and accomplishments of the Point—4 
program. 
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On the drying floor of the SCIPA Rice Mill, Camana, Peru. 


Public and Private Investments 


In the field of technical assistance in 
agriculture and development of natural 
resources a new element has been in- 
jected—public and private investments. 
The national banks in Peru and in Para- 
guay, in response to 9 years of field dem- 
onstrations jointly made by the United 
States and the host governments, are 
indicating greater interest in these activ- 
ities. The Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs has been assisting several of the 
Latin-American governments in supply- 
ing background information to the inter- 
national lending agencies which are con- 
sidering loans to these governments. 
As an example, consideration is being 
given to a possible loan to Peru to be used 
to acquire more agricultural machinery 
to increase pools for tilling land, thresh- 
ing, spraying, opening irrigation ditches, 
leveling and contouring, all to be rented 
to Peruvian farmers on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. 


Paraguay 


In Paraguay, the bureau, or servicio 
(known as STICA), through which the 
Government of Paraguay and the Insti- 
tute administer the Point-4 agricultural 
development program, has completed 9 
years of activity, and started a resettle- 
ment program eventually to embrace 
100,000 farm families. The Bank of 
Paraguay finances resettlement, and 
STICA provides the demonstrations and 
the training of the men. The program 
is based on a pilot colonization program 
organized several years ago with 57 
selected families. Lately, 78,000 acres of 
land have been provided to 570 needy 
farmers, all without credit ratings. 
Money to build a home, buy implements, 
livestock, seed, and fertilizer, and ade- 
quate time to pay off their loans were 
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provided by the National Bank of Para- 
guay. The security lies in STICA’s 
trained supervision and its series of agri- 
cultural projects which provide better 
seed, better breeding stock, and instruc- 
tion in modern agricultural methods. 


Haiti 


The irrigation of the Artibonite Valley. 
in Haiti, will become a reality soon, based 
on approval of the loan requested by the 
Haitian Government from the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. Two- 
thirds of $14,000,000 will be provided bv 
the bank, and the difference is to be 
appropriated by the Haitian Govern- 
ment. Final plans have been drafted 
by a United States engineering firm, 
SCIPA (the Haiti-IIAA cooperative 
agricultural office) having made the 
preliminary studies for the irrigation of 
72,000 acres of land. This is another 
example in which the cooperative serv- 
icios of the Government and the IIAA are 
leading the action for the improvement 
of underdeveloped areas, 


Peru 


A striking example of joint Peruvian—- 
United States private capital at work is 
provided by the organization of several 
corporations for the purpose of drilling 
water wells along the arid 1,400-mile 
Peruvian coast. The pioneering work 
was set up by SCIPA after a study of the 
possibilities for supplementing the scarce 
coastal rivers with underground water. 
SCIPA technicians have assisted private 
companies to start in this field with a 
promising future. With SCIPA’s assist- 
ance, rigs and mechanized equipment 
have been bought in the United States 
directly by the newly established corpo- 
rations. SCIPA now is pioneering a new 
aspect of the development of under- 
ground waters by renting pumps for low- 





water wells, thus encouraging 


private 
capital to undertake further operations. 

Development of new lands in the Peru- 
vian Amazon jungle has been completed 
recently with $135,000 provided by the 
Peruvian Government through SCIPA, 
with technical advice contributed by the 


United States. Approximately 20,009 
acres of jungle land is being developed 
to determine and demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of farming and ranching in this 
area. Recently, over 30 tons of good 
corn has been harvested and stored: 250 
tons of manioc, or yucca, also has been 
harvested, and enough pasture is avail- 
able for 100 head of cattle. The cattle 
were acquired from Florida and Texas 
and have been sent across the Andes by 
truck. The farm consists of permanent 
buildings, a sawmill, and all modern 
facilities. 

Peruvians watch the jungle demon- 
stration with great interest. If the ven- 
ture shows that it is profitable, private 
Peruvian capital will follow. The same 
interest is shown on a sheep farm in the 
high sierras of Peru’s Province of Caja- 
marca. On this sierra farm of 35,000 
acres, there are approximately 300 In- 
dian families whose ancestors have been 
there for centuries. For the first time 
in 350 years, this large farm may be ex- 
pected to produce an income that will 
permit the economic employment of 
these Indian families and still provide 
them with an opportunity to work their 
own individual allocated plots of land 
on the farm. Both the jungle cattle 
farm and the sierra sheep farm are dem- 
onstrations and are opened to the scru- 
tiny of every national or foreign farmer 
interested in the possibility of a sound 
investment. 
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A STICA engineer taking a sight in sur- 
vey of the National Agricultural Colony 
at Catacamas, Olancho, Honduras. 
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Expansion of Services 


Recently the joint program, of which 
the IIAA is a party, has been concentrat- 
ing on expanding the organization of 
farm-credit facilities. Also the program 
has been increasing the educational cam- 
paign in the Latin American countries 
in which it is cooperating in the opera- 
tion of agricultural programs. This co- 
operation assists the farmers through 
extension services, 4-H Clubs, and home- 
demonstration techniques, as well as try- 
ing to induce private and national credit 
to implement the work of Point-4 in 
action. 

Representative activities of the coop- 
erative programs of which IIAA is a 
party in the field of agriculture in fiscal 
1951 included distribution of 264,215 for- 
est and fruit seedlings in Costa Rica, 
Haiti, Honduras, Paraguay, and Peru; 
distribution of 705,810 pounds of seed in 
those same five countries; 199 4-H Clubs 
with a total of 4,382 members in Costa 
Rica, Haiti, and Peru; 91 extension 
offices, in Costa Rica, Haiti, Honduras, 
and Peru; and services to farmers, either 
by visits of farmers to extension offices, 
or visits by extension agents, for a total 
of 139,952 visits in the five countries 
mentioned above. 

These development projects will im- 
prove the competitive position of our 
neighbors in world trade, and also will 
increase the ability of these countries to 
share in the many modern products the 
world has to offer. Itis well to recognize 
the over-all advantage of a prosperous 
healthy neighbor—and that a farmer is 
in the market for an automobile, a radio 
set, or a refrigerator only when he pro- 
duces the food he needs for his family, 
plus a little extra to sell and pay for an 
imported product. 

On a broad and diverse front, the proj- 
ects that ILAA participates in have been 
the improvement of health and sanita- 
tion as indispensable parts of the pro- 
gram to strengthen the Hemisphere and 
to raise the standard of living. In addi- 
tion to projects in a construction sense, 
advice flows continually under a general 
service which can hardly be measured 
in terms of dollars. 





Health and Sanitation 


During the past 6 months, health and 
sanitation projects have progressed to- 
ward the postwar goals of the Latin 
American Governments and the IIAA to 
establish well-rounded nation-wide pub- 
lic-health programs staffed by trained 
nationals and focussed primarily on the 
problems of environmental sanitation 
and preventive medicine in the broadest 
sense. The job of providing public care 
for the sick and the infirm had been 
undertaken in specific areas by many of 
the servicios in the earlier, wartime days. 
Now it is largely being taken over by 
the regular national and local health 
agencies of the host republics. 

Today the ITAA, active in 17 countries 
in health and sanitation, is a party to 
the operation of 85 full-scale health cen- 
ters in nine of the countries with a total 
of 1,275 full-time and 159 part-time em- 
ployees. The areas served by these cen- 
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ters have a combined population of 
1,500,000. Latest figures for a 6-month 
period show that the centers received 
806,348 visits, performed a total of 300,- 
049 immunizations against specific dis- 
eases, and sent their visiting nurses on a 
total of 216,542 calls to homes. 


Campaign Against Specific Diseases 


Campaigns have been waged against 
specific diseases in certain areas, in- 
cluding malaria, yaws, and typhus. In 
Costa Rica, for example, an outbreak of 
yellow fever was halted with the help 
of a helicopter. The servicio paid 
emergency expenses for use of an Air 
Force helicopter which, in 11 days and 
operating in jungle regions, made 43 
landings and 978 inoculations, checking 
the spread of the fever after 31 deaths 
had been reported. The campaign 
against yellow fever in Costa Rica in- 
cluded a total of 75,224 vaccinations. 

Other types of health facilities—dis- 
pensaries, clinics, and mobile units— 
perform essentially the same type of 
services as the health centers. At pres- 
ent 53 of these less elaborate facilities 
are being operated, with 405 employees 
serving areas with a population of more 
than 20,000,000. Although complete sta- 
tistics from extremely remote areas are 
difficult to assemble, the total visits since 
1942 are estimated to be at least 4,500,- 
000, with some 1,500,000 immunizations 
performed. 

The Institute’s training program in 
the field of health and sanitation has 
been developed during the past fiscal 
year within these limits: Available 
funds, the number of the linguistically 
eligible for fellowships, and the possibil- 
ity of their having jobs with the cor- 


responding governments. So far, a total 
of 48 trainees have received grants-in- 
aid in nine countries. The break-down 
by specialties is as follows: Physicians 
13, sanitary engineers 13, nurses 14, and © 
laboratory and chemistry workers 8. 
The Institute training program was be- 
gun June 1, 1943, although considerable 
numbers of Latin-American leaders were 
brought up under the Office of the Coor- 
dinator of Inter-American Affairs. In 
fact, 1,302 were brought to the United 
States in the period 1940 through the 
calendar year 1951. 

Among the training grants in the past 
year, the Institute has given one to Dr. 
Federico Rios, Director of the leper 
colony hospital of Sapucay, Paraguay. 
The Paraguayan health and sanitation 
servicio has already built a hospital and 
given all possible help to the sufferers of 
Hanson’s disease who live in the Santa 
Isabelcolony. In the past fiscal year the 
health and sanitation program has pro- 
vided the latest mental health tenets as 
well as the most modern wonder drugs 
for the patients of the servicio leper hos- 
pital. 


Improving Water-Supply Systems 


The postwar objective of providing 
environmental sanitation takes the form 
of constructing and improving safe com- 
munity water-supply systems. Since 
1942, there have been built 121 such 
systems and 54 other systems have been 
modernized. Most of these projects 
have been in small communities with an 
aggregate population of more than 
1,750,000. In addition, the _ servicios 
have built 49 new sewerage systems and 
have improved 14 existing systems in 


(Continued on p. 30) 





Student training course in automatic equipment, Haiti. ‘ 








Uruguay in Market for 
Hospital Equipment 


The Faculty of Medicine of the University 
of the Republic, Montevideo, Uruguay, is 
calling for bids covering the supply and de- 
livery of the following hospital equipment 
required by the Hospital de Clinicas “Dr. 
Manuel Quintela”: 


Contract H. C. 40. Projection apparatus. 
Bidding period closes February 13, 1952. 

Contract H. C. 43. Chemical, biological, 
and cultivation media products for bac- 
teriological uses. Bidding period Closes 
March 5, 1952. 

Contract H. C. 45. Thermometers. 
ding period closes March 5, 1952. 
Contract H. C. 46. Instruments for opthal- 
mological use. Bidding period closes 

March 5, 1952. 

Contract H. C. 47. Endoscopic and cysto- 
scopic apparatus. Bidding period closes 
March 5, 1952. 

Contract H. C. 48. Apparatus for cardio- 
logical use. Bidding period closes March 
12, 1952. 

Contract H. C. 49. Medical apparatus. 
Bidding period closes March 12, 1952. 


Bidding documents (in Spanish) are ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

It is reported that the bidder or his auth- 
orized agent must present the bids in person 
and be present at any subsequent granting 
of contract. 


Bid- 


“Industrial Possibilities 
in the Netherlands”’ 


A brochure bearing the above title has 
been published by the Institute for Nether- 
lands-American Industrial Cooperation, a 
nonprofit organization devoted to the in- 
crease of United States industrial invest- 
ment in the Netherlands. Companies are 
available to potential United States investors, 
upon request to the Institute. 

Interested firms should address their in- 
quiries to Mr. W. J. Moormans, Institute for 
Netherlands-American Industrial Coopera- 
tion, Suite 811-12, 61 Broadway, New York 6, 
| 4 


U.S. Capital Sought to 
Exploit Patented Items 


Louis Vergez, a French manufacturer of 
various kinds of traps, has invented and 
patented two new devices for catching (1) 
rats and (2) cockroaches, black beetles, 
scorpions, and related pests, as well as mice. 
Owing to lack of working capital, however, 
Mr. Vergez’s present production is limited 
to 12,000 pieces annually. 

In order to increase his output, he has 
made the following proposals, which he hopes 
may be of interest to a United States firm: 
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(1) A working agreement, which would in- 
clude investment of capital by an American 
firm to permit mass production of the de- 
vices; (2) a licensing arrangement for the 
manufacture of these articles in the United 
States; (3) purchase of the patent rights by 
an American firm. 

According to Mr. Vergez, the traps have 
found a ready local market, principally for 
use in hospitals, clinics, and hotels. He also 
would be interested in exporting to the 
United States if sufficiently large orders and 
the necessary capital for expanding pro- 
duction were obtained. 

Descriptive material (in French) and 
photographs are available on a loan basis 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Interested persons or firms are requested 
to correspond direct with Louis Vergez, 108 
Rue d’Ares, Bordeaux, Gironde, France 


Opportunity To Invest 
Capital in Sweden 


An opportunity to invest capital in the de- 
velopment of tourist facilities in the Proy- 
ince of Medelpade, northern Sweden, is 
suggested by Bengt Dahlin, Widegarden, 
Sundsvall, Sweden. Specifically, the region 
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and abroad. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 
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Household Appliances: 65, 69. 

Jewelry: 55. 

Leather Goods: 47. 

Licensing Opportunities: 
inclusive. 

Lumber: 51. 

Machinery and Accessories: 
Industrial—1, 7, 8, 12, 13, 36, 42, 62, 75. 


1 through 17, 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 
and as noted in individual listings, supplementary data, such as trade literature, 
photographs, price information, or samples are available from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


In specific instances, 


Metal Products: 30, 45. 

Minerals: 20, 24, 51. 

Monkeys: 19. 

Novelties: 40. 

Office Equipment: 37. 

Paper Products: 1, 5. 

Pharmaceutical Products: 14, 16, 17, 27, 
35, 43, 66, 67, 73. 

Plastics: 7, 22. 

Seeds: 56. 

Sheet Packings: 29. 

Ship’s Flags: 54. 

Shop Equipment: 41. 

Stationery Items: 5, 32. 

Steel Products: 2, 13. 

Textiles: 46, 48, 50, 71. 

Therapeutic Equipment: 11. 

Tools: 23, 34. 

Wire Products: 2. 

Wood Products: 1, 6, 32a. 

Wool: 56. 

Yarns: 25. 
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suggested for consideration of such a project 
is located in the Indal-Liden-Jarkvissle- 
Bispgarden area of the Indal River (Indal- 
silvan) basin. This area is reportedly 
suitable for all winter sports, particularly 
skiing, and offers excellent fishing during the 
summer season. 

Mr. Dahlin states that his services are 
available to interested parties as an inter- 
mediary in furnishing detailed information 
as to location of lots of land suited to the 
erection of hotels and development of tourist 
attractions. Picture cards and maps are 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. For 
complete information, correspondence 
should be addressed to Bengt Dahlin, Wide- 
garden, Sundsvall, Sweden. 


U.S. Market Sought 


For French Shoes 


The Fédération Nationale de 1l’Industrie 
de la Chaussure de France, representing a 
number of large shoe manufacturers in 
France, seeks an experienced United States 
firm specialized in the distribution and sale 
of shoes, to represent their products in the 
New York area. 

The French organization states that it 
would offer a United States representative 
financial assistance in publicizing French 
shoes on the U. S. market and would supply 
stocks under liberal terms. 

Further information concerning’ the 
organization’s proposal may be obtained 
from the Fédération Nationale de 1’Industrie 
de la Chaussure de France, 2 Rue Edouard 
VII, Paris, France. 


Persian Designs Offered 
For Sale in U.S. 


V. Romanowski de Boncza, Director of the 
Military Museum of Tehran, Iran, wishes to 
contact a United States manufacturer in- 
terested in designs suitable for ceramics, 
pottery, and textiles. The designs are orig- 
inals by Mr. de Boncza, who is an artist, and 
embody motifs from Persian history. 

Although Mr. de Boncza would prefer an 
arrangement whereby he would furnish a 
continuing supply on an outright sale basis, 
he has stated that he would consider work- 
ing under a royalty agreement. 

A set of 65 designs, in color, said to be 
intended for ceramics work, may be obtained 
on a loan basis, from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For further information, requests should 
be directed to Mr. de Boncza, Muse Mezami 
(Military Museum), BaneshkKadeh Afsari 
(Officers’ College), Khisban Sepah, Tehran, 
Iran. 

(Previously announced, 
MERCE WEEKLY, Oct. 1, 


FOREIGN CoM- 
1951.) 


Pakistan Invites Bids for 
Steel Rails 


The Government of Pakistan invites bids, 
until February 26, 1952, for the supply of 
11,456 tons of steel rails, 90 pounds, “R” 
flat-footed, 42 feet long, complete with fish- 
plates, fishbolts with nuts, dogspikes and 
bearing plates, required by the Northwestern 
Railway during the year 1952-53. 

A copy of the bidding conditions, speci- 
fications, and drawings, may be obtained 
from the Embassy of Pakistan, 2315 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C., 
subject to a charge of $1.50 for each set, 
which amount will not be refunded. 

It is reported that the Director General, 
Railways, Ministry of Communications, Rail- 
way Division, Government of Pakistan, Ka- 
rachi, reserves the right to reject the lowest 
or any tender without assigning any reason 
therefor and may accept any tender in part. 


February 4, 1952 


This call is being made simultaneously in 
Pakistan, United Kingdom, France, Belgium, 
Western Germany, Canada, India, and the 
United States. 


Earth-Moving Equipment 
Sought by Pakistan 


The Department of Supply and Develop- 
ment, Government of Pakistan, wishes to 
receive quotations covering the supply and 
delivery of the following earth-moving ma- 
chinery for use by the Public Works De- 
partment, Irrigation Branch, Punjab: Four 
dragline excavators, boom length 60 to 80 
feet; 2 dragline excavators, boom length 160 
feet: 10 tractors, D. 8, and accessories; 10 
bulldozer attachments for D. 8 tractors; and 
10 cable controls for D. 8 tractors. 

A copy of the bidding conditions as well 
as the specifications are obtainable, on a 
loan basis, from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids must reach The Director General, 
Department of Supply and Development, 
Frere Road, Karachi, Pakistan, no later than 
February 12, 1952. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—Franz H. Blatnek (manufac- 
turer of wood, paper, and chemical products), 
32/33 Zieglergasse, Vienna VII, is interested 
in being licensed by United States firms with 
their patents, processes, techniques, machin- 
ery, and equipment, for the manufacture in 
Austria of items similar to firm’s present 
production. Firm also wishes to obtain 
United States services and capital for the 
purpose of increasing production and de- 
veloping new lines for which their facilities 
are suitable or adaptable. 

2. Austria—Gebr. Boehler & Co., Aktien- 
gesellschaft (manufacturer of tools, special 
steels, electrodes, and carbides), Edelstahl- 
werk, Kapfenberg, offers its patents, proc- 
esses, and techniques for production in the 
United States of the following: (1) Hardened 
permanent magnet steel, having a low tung- 
sten content; (2) alloyed steel of extreme 
hardness for tools subject to wear, having a 
reduced tungsten content; (3) alloyed steel 
for tools operating at elevated temperature 
with restricted content of tungsten and 
molybdenum; (4) steel, having a high tensile 
strength and creep resistance at elevated 
temperatures, containing low contents of al- 
loying elements; (5) austenitic welding wires, 
resistant to intergranular corrosion, which 
are not susceptible to welding fissure; (6) 
electrodes for welding and also cutting pur- 
poses (under water); (7) weldable and highly 
heatproof hard alloys of low cobalt content; 
(8) austenitic addition material for fusion 
welding of unalloyed or highly alloyed non- 
austenitic base material with high or low 
tensile strength; (9) welding wires for carbon 
electrode arc welding; (10) cored wire pro- 
ducing welded joints, having high tensile 
strength under repeated stress; and (11) 
core electrodes. 

3. Austria—Coster & Co. (manufacturer 
of Dutch biscuits), 102 Goldschlagstrasse, 
Vienna XV, offers for manufacture under 
license in the United States the Coster Dutch 
biscuits. Firm indicates it will offer its 
secret recipes, formulas, and the services of 
its technical staff. 

4. Austria—Imuna Sicherheitsluftschlauch- 
verwertungsgesellschaft (Imuna_ Security 
Tire Co.), (manufacturer of punctureproof 
tires), 12 Rainerstrasse, Linz, offers for man- 
ufacture under license in the United States 
punctureproof, self-sealing tires, suitable for 
bicycles, motorcycles, automobiles, and 
busses. 

5. Austria—‘‘Myrtle Mill,” Frank Polk & 
Co. (manufacturer of stationery products), 
11-13 Myrthengasse, Vienna VII, is interested 
in being licensed by United States concerns 
with their patents, processes, and techniques 
for the manufacture of stationery and paper 
products in Austria. 


6. Austria—Freiherr von Wieser Werkzeug- 
werke (manufacturer of wooden products), 
Mondsee, Province of Upper Austria, desires 
to be licensed by a United States irm with 
its patents, processes, techniques, and know- 
how for the manufacture in Austria of low- 
priced wooden items. Firm also wishes to 
obtain United States capital, machinery, and 
equipment, as ample space reportedly is 
available for expansion. 

7. Canada—John R. Allison & Co., Ltd., 
(holding company), P. O. Box #1, Kitchener, 
Ontario, wishes to manufacture under U. S. 
license in Canada~metal- and wood-working 
products and plastics. Also, firm would con- 
sider finishing in Canada semimanufactured 
United States goods or purchasing vital parts 
to complete finished products. 

8. England—A. F. Litchfield & Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer of special machine tools for 
the wood and metal trades), Buxton Works, 
Hewitt Street, Manchester 15, is interested 
in a two-way licensing arrangement, specifi- 
cally: (1) English firm to obtain U. S. license 
for the manufacture in England of high- 
grade machine tools; (2) United States com- 
pany to use English firm’s license for manu- 
facturing a patented can-lidding machine, 
designed for the food and paint industries. 
Firm offers to furnish additional informa- 
tion, including a set of drawings. 

9. England—Tunnel Glucose _ Refineries, 
Ltd. (manufacturers of liquid and powdered 
glucose), Bank Building, 329 High Holborn, 
London, W. C. 1, wishes to be licensed by 
United States firms for the manufacture in 
Great Britain of the following types of prod- 
ucts: (1) Chemicals similar to dextrose mon- 
ohydrate; and (2) food products similar to 
glucose sirup for sale to grocers and food es- 
tablishments. Also, firm desires to obtain 
processes which provide the raw or semiraw 
materials for sale to the chocolate, confec- 
tionery, biscuit, baking, pharmaceutical, 
paint, textile, and leather industries. 

10. France—Chocolate Lacroix (manufac- 
turer of chocolate bars and chocolate-coated 
candies), 1 rue des Palmiers, Tourcoing 
(Nord), is interested in entering into licens- 
ing arrangements with United States firms 
whereby modern techniques and processes 
could be employed for increasing production 
of chocolate candy. Also, firm wishes to ob- 
tain U. S. patents, processes, techniques, and 
machinery for the manufacture in France of 
food products other than chocolate. 

11. Italy—ASEMA, Soc. r. 1. (manufacturer 
of electro-medical instruments), Piazzale 
Cadorna 15, Milan, wishes to be licensed to 
use U. S. patents, processes, or techniques 
for the production in Italy of electro-thera- 
peutic equipment. Conversely, firm offers 
to license the manufacture of its patented 
electro-medical instruments in the United 
States. 

12. Italy—Delpro, S. r. 1., Studi e Brevetti, 
Ing. S. Del Proposto (exploiter of Del Pro- 
posto patents), Via Nerino, 8, Milan, offers to 
license for production in the United States a 
patented automatic clutch, sold under the 
trade-mark “Kid.” 

13. Italy—S. I. A. I. Lerici Azienda Indus- 
triale (manufacturer of stainless steel equip- 
ment), Via Vincenzo Lancetti 36, Milan, is in- 
terested in being licensed by United States 
firms for the manufacture and distribution 
of stainless steel food processing machinery 
and dyeing and bleaching machinery and 
equipment for wool, cotton, rayon, and silk 
in pieces and yarns. Also, firm wishes to ob- 
tain other patents, processes, drawings, and 
techniques used in the stainless steel equip- 
ment field. 

14. Italy—-Lab. Farmaceutico G. Violani 
(manufacturer of pharmaceutical products), 
Via Monte Rosa 82, Milan, desires to be li- 
censed by American firm for the manufacture 
and distribution of pharmaceutical products 
in Europe. Conversely, firm offers to license 
to the same U. S. concern its pharmaceutical 
products for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in the United States. 

15. Liechtenstein—Aminent Establishment 
(The American International Enterprise), 
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Schaan, offers the manufacturing rights 
for the production of a building material 
called Hansen stone. Firm is said to be 
in possession of the secret formula for the 
manufacture of this substance which makes 
use of ten parts of waste fly ash and one part 
cement. It is claimed that this mixture can 
be processed by regular mixing and forming 
machines and methods into all types of 
building blocks, stones, bricks, and plates, as 
well as form-poured complete structures, 
without pressure or baking. Firm indicates 
its wishes to negotiate with interested Amer- 
ican firms for the utilization of the secret 
formula and technical assistance for this 
process. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

16. Netherlands—N. V. Verwey (manufac- 
turer and exporter of chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals), Koornmarkt 19-2, Tiel, seeks 
licensing arrangements with American con- 
cerns for the manufacture in the Nether- 
lands of pharmaceutical specialties and ag- 
ricultural chemicals, such as insecticides and 
weed killers. 

17. Turkey—Eczacibasi Limited Sirketi 
(wholesaler, importer, and exporter of phar- 
maceutical specialties and products), 109 
Mumhane Caddesi, Istanbul, wishes to nego- 
tiate with interested U.S. firms for the man- 
ufacture under license in Turkey of pharma- 
ceutical and cosmetic products. Brochure on 
firm’s activities may be obtained on a loan 
basis. 


Import Opportunities 


18. Ceylon—The Ceylon Shoe Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 22 Upper Chatham Street, 
Fort, Colombo, offers on an outright sale 
basis various qualities of rubber-soled can- 
vas shoes, rubber slippers, and sandals. Price 
information and illustrated leaflet available 
on a loan basis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

19. Egypt—-Agents Generaux-Importation 
& Exportation A. G. I. X. (broker), 32 Sharia 
El Falaky Street, Cairo, seeks U. S. market 
and agent for monkeys suitable for labora- 
tory tests, shipment from the Sudan. 

20. Egypt—Industrial & Trading Co., 19, 
Rue du France, Alexandria, offers for sale 
500 tons of magnesite rock (not burned), to 
be shipped approximately 10 days after re- 
ceipt of firm order. This quantity of magne- 
site rock reportedly was mined approxi- 
mately 2 years ago, and the analysis of this 
ore at that time showed the magnesite con- 
tent to be about 30 percent. Inspection and 
acceptance can be accomplished at U. S. port 
of entry, or, if desired, at mine site by the 
firm. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

21. England—Chelsea Knitwear (manufac- 
turer), Chapel House, South Heighton, Sus- 
sex, Offers on an outright sale basis individ- 
ual and exclusive hand-made knitwear. 

22. England—Moulded Components (Jab- 
lo), Ltd. (manufacturer), Jablo Works, Mill 
Lane, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey, offers on an 
outright sale basis “‘Aero Jablex,” lightweight 
thermoplastic sheets, having resilient and 
shock-absorbing properties. Descriptive and 
price information and representative sample 
obtainable on a loan basis. 

23. France—L’Outillage R. B. V. (manu- 
facturer), 13, Passage des Tourelles, Paris, 
offers precision tools on an outright sale 
basis. 

24. France—Jacques Poullain (producer, 
exporter, wholesaler), Heuqueville (Seine- 
Inferieure), (Head Office: 4 Rue Bourdalone, 
Le Havre), seeks U. S. market and agent for 
200 tons monthly of hand-sorted flint peb- 
bles (98 percent silica), ranging from one- 
fourth inch to 10 inches in size, suitable for 
ceramic industry. 

25. France—Société Rhovyl (manufac- 
turer), 21 Rue Jean Goujon, Paris (8éme), 
offers on an outright sale basis synthetic 
threads and fibers made of polyvinyl chlo- 
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ride. Descriptive booklets may be obtained 
on a loan basis. 

26. France—Société Francaise D’Electro- 
Chimie (manufacturer, wholesaler, expor- 
ter), Bos de Moulin, Limoges, Haute-Vienne, 
offers on an outright sale basis 100 to 150 
metric tons monthly of good quality, pink 
or green calcium arsenate (agricultural in- 
secticide). Specifications: 26.08 percent As 
(40 percent As O) minimum; As free (water 
soluble) 0.49 percent maximum. Merchan- 
dise will be delivered according to specifica- 
tions desired. If specifications cannot be 
furnished, please indicate the manner in 
which applied, whether dissolved in water, 
sprayed, or used in powder form. Inspection 
available by the Municipal Laboratory, Bor- 
deaux, France, at buyer's expense. 

27. Germany—Chemische Fabrik Reisholz 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 10, OCerschbach- 
strasse, Duesseldorf-Reisholz, offers pharma- 
ceutical products for export. Detailed list 
(in German) available on a loan basis. 

28. Germany—Oscar Doerffler, AG., Fleisch- 
konserven- und Fleischwarenfabrik (manu- 
facturer), Buende/Westf., seeks U. S. market 
and agents for 30,000 kilograms monthly of 
canned meat, sausages,and ham. Inspection 
available at the Federal Research Institute 
for Meat Economy, Kulmbach. Set of labels 
may be obtained on a loan basis. 

29. Germany—Frenzelit-Asbestwerke G. m. 
b. H. (manufacturer), Frankenhammer, Post 
Goldmueh1/Ofr., Bavaria, offers to export and 
seeks agent for all types of high pressure 
sheet packings, asbestos sheets, and sheet 
packings for motors, according to customer's 
specifications. 

30. Germany—Heismann G. m. b. H., Dreh- 
teile & Schraubenfabrik (manufacturer), 57 
Schwanenstrasse, Velbert (Rheinl.), offers on 
an outright sale basis turned parts and fit- 
tings. Only one set of photographs obtain- 
able on a loan basis. 

31. Germany—Geraetewerk Pommern G. 
m. b. H. (manufacturer), 8 Huettenstrasse, 
Kaufbeuren-Hart, Bavaria, seeks U. S. market 
and agent for high speed shapers. Illustrated 
literature may be obtained on a loan basis. 

32. Germany—Carl Herder (manufac- 
turer), 22 Bahnstrasse, Solingen-Ohligs, 
offers razor blades for export. Samples avail- 
able on a loan basis. 

32a. Germany—Heyne & Co. (manufac- 
turer), Hornstr,. 17, Berlin SW 61, offers for 
sale either direct or through agent, good 
quality decorative adjustable covers for 
flowerpots, made of light, porous basswood 
with metal insets; and artificial leather book- 
covers in various colors and adjustable for 
books of all sizes. Inspection available by 
the Buchbinder-Innung (bookbinder guild), 
Mehringdamm 10, Berlin SW 61, at buyer's 
expense. However, in event of adequate 
order, inspection would be at seller’s expense. 
Price quotations may be obtained on request. 

33. Germany—Ludwig Koehler, Fabrik fuer 
Saegen und Werkzeuge (manufacturer), 2 
Hamperbach, Hagen/Westf., offers all-pur- 
pose circular and straight saws on an out- 
right sale basis. Illustrated literature avail- 
able on a loan basis. 

34. Germany—Friedrich Krefting (manu- 
facturer), 17 Am Walde, Wuppertal-Elberfeld, 
offers to export precision tools. Agents de- 
sired for entire United States, excluding 
California. 

35. Germany Diabetylingesellschaft, 
Nachf. Apotheker Hans Meixner K. G. (manu- 
facturer), 35 Siegberstrasse, Siegen/W., seeks 
U. S. market for pharmaceutical products, 
particularly tryptase (trypsin) yeast. De- 
scriptive literature for yeast only may be 
obtained on a loan basis. : , 

36. Germany—Wilhelm Mueller K.-G. 
(manufacturer), 34 Tillystrasse, Nuremberg, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis steel 
molds for pressing and die-casting of plastics 
(synthetic resin), maximum weight per mold 
approximately 200 pounds. 

37. Germany—Okafold Brieffalt-u. Kuver- 
tiermaschinen Ernst W. Kummer (manufac- 
turer), Reinickendorfer Str. 41, Berlin N 65, 
offers for sale, preferably on an outright basis 


mail-folding and inserting or enveloping ma- 
chines, hand-operated or electrically auto- 
matic; and hand-operated Rotafold mail- 
folding machines. Inspection available by 
the Wirtschaftsverband Eisen- Maschinen- 
und Apparatebau (Association of Iron, Ma- 
chines, and Apparatus Manufacture), Kur- 
fuerstendamm 57/58, Berlin W 15, at seller's 
expense. Price quotations c. i. f. New York 
and set of literature (in German and English) 
available on a loan basis. 

38. Germany—Hans Rabenstein (exporter, 
agent, 48 Kapuzinerstrasse, Muenchen 5, 
Bavaria, offers on an outright sale basis book 
printers’ supplies. Illustrated literature, in- 
cluding price list, may be obtained on a loan 
basis. 

39. Germany—Siegerlaender Fahrzeugtei- 
lefabrik, Franke & Co., KG. (manufacturer), 
7 Frankfurterstrasse, Siegen/W., offers for 
export motorcycle spare parts, including sad- 
dles. Illustrated literature (in German) ob- 
tainable on a loan basis. 

40. Germany—Wilhelm Sievers G. m. b. H., 
Maschinenfabrik (manufacturer), 154 Bre- 
genzerstrasse, Lindau-Bodensee-Zech, Ba- 
varia, seeks U.S. market and agent for minia- 
ture flashlights, known as “Luna”; flashlight 
with mirror and lipstick case, “Lunetta”’; and 
screw driver with attached flashlight, ‘‘Luna 
Lightboy.” Illustrated leaflets (in German) 
may be obtained on a loan basis. 

41. Germany—Julius Sittel (manufacturer 
and exporter), 5 Schwanenstrasse, Velbert 
Rhid., wishes to export and seeks agent for 
fittings and shop equipment, quantity ac- 
cording to order Illustrated catalog, in- 
cluding price list (in German), available on a 
loan basis. 

42. Germany—Stork & Herrmann, Mas- 
chinenfabrik (manufacturer), 40 Kahlert- 
strasse, Guetersloh, offers to export and seeks 
agent for various types of food machines. 
Illustrated pamphlets (in German and Eng- 
lish) obtainable on a loan basis. 

43. Germany—Vulnoplast Lakemeier K. G 
(manufacturer), Brueckenstrasse, Bonn, 
seeks U. S. market and agent for sticking 
plasters and adhesive bands. Descriptive 
literature, price list (in German), and rep- 
resentative samples available on a loan basis. 

45. India—Hindusthan Gas Co., Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of carbonated drinks, ice), 42 
Garden Reach Road, Calcutta 24, has for 
sale 25,000 “Boyles” gas cylinders as scrap 
steel or with contents of oxygen, carbon di- 
oxide, or nitrous oxide gases. Firm states 
it purchased the cylinders from the U. S. 
Army surplus stocks. It offers to sell the 
cylinders empty for use as scrap steel, or 
filled with the contents listed above. In- 
terested firms are requested to make offers 
of purchase direct to Calcutta firm. One 
photograph only of cylinders may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis. Current World Trade 
Directory Report being prepared. 

46. Ireland—Murray & Son, Ltd. (export 
merchants), Charleville, County Cork, offers 
on an outright sale basis double damask 
linen tablecloths of traditional Irish designs, 
ranging from 175 threads per inch and weight 
5% ounces per square yard to 178 threads 
and 614 ounces per square yard, quantity 
according to order. Display samples may be 
seen at the office of the Irish Consulate Gen- 
eral, 33 East Fiftieth Street, New York, N. Y 

47. Italy—Fontana (manufacturer), 62 
Corso Francia, Turin, seeks U. S. market and 
agent (well known to trade handling first- 
class and de luxe leather goods) for high- 
grade leather handbags, made of French 
crocodile, calf, lizard and reindeer leather, 
in fancy and de luxe models. 

48. Italy—Lanificio Bruno Parenti (manu- 
facturer and export merchant), 58r Via 
Pistoiese, Prato (Florence), offers on an Out- 
right sale basis textile goods, including 
blankets, plaids, and various kinds of cloth. 

49. Italy—Giovanni Ronga _ (exporter, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), Quindici (Avel- 
lino), also P. O. Box 123, Naples, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for high-grade dried 
fruits and nuts, quantity according to order. 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Algeria 


ECONOMIC REVIEW, DECEMBER 1951 


Agricultural conditions in Algeria during 
December continued favorable with adequate 
moisture in almost all regions. The impor- 
tant Algerian citrus crop was finding a ready 
market, largely in France, although prices 
were considerably lower at the end of the 
month than at its beginning. The current 
olive-oil crop confirmed earlier predictions 
of a higher than average production. How- 
ever, the increase in production and an antic- 
ipated surplus in other Mediterranean pro- 
ducing countries brought prices obtained by 
farmers far below those of last year. 

Wine shipments which were exceptionally 
active in September through November 
slowed down in December. Such slackening 
at the end of the year is not abnormal; how- 
ever, prices remained firm. The volume of 
merchandise offered for sale in retail stores 
in Algiers during the Christmas season was 
noticeably larger than it was in the preced- 
ing year. Preliminary indications are that 
sales reached a high level, despite the marked 
increase in prices which has occurred in 
recent months. 

Although prices continued to rise in De- 
cember, the rate of increase was slower than 
it was in the preceding month. The retail 
index stood at 2,374 compared with 2,339 in 
November (base year 1939), an increase of 
1.5 percent in December. The increase which 
affected most household products did not 
extend over soap and edible oil, the only two 
items to show a slight decline. At the middle 
of the month the Post Office Department put 
into effect higher rates for telegrams, tele- 
phone subscriptions, and postal money orders. 


O1rL—TRANSPORTATION 


Drilling of a new oil well was completed in 
the Aumale region, the only oil field actually 
in operation in Algeria at present. The new 
well is reported to yield 20,000 liters per day, 
as compared with the average total produc- 
tion of 40,000 liters per day of the 12 wells 
which had previously been operated. Sev- 
eral French petroleum companies have ap- 
plied for exploration rights in big tracts of 
Northern Sahara. The French Minister of 
Finance recently stated that there are plans 
on foot for an intensive development of the 
petroleum resources of Southern Algeria. 

The opening of a new airline, intended to 
provide service to several oases of tourist 
interest in the Sahara Desert, was indefi- 
nitely deferred by the Minister of Transport. 
Statistics released in December showed that 
the port of Algiers had handled 6,248 ships, 
3,011,603 metric tons of freight, and 280,715 
passengers during the first 10 months of 1951. 
The figures represented an increase of 314 
ships, 426,000 metric tons of freight, and 
50,500 passengers, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1950. 


BUDGET AND TAXES 


Discussions in the Algerian Assembly dur- 
ing December centered around a proposed 
increase of 9 billion francs in expenditures 
above those incorporated in the 1952 budget 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1952. 
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The resulting deficit arising from higher 
prices and salaries, was to be made up in part 
by higher taxes on gasoline. However, the 
Assembly increased the proposed expendi- 
tures by an additional 2 billion francs, but 
rejected the proposed increase on gasoline 
taxes, substituting a higher tax on spirits, 
and filled the remaining gaps by drawing on 
a fund specifically designed to aid the vari- 
ous Algerian localities. Also the Bank of 
Algeria again raised its discount rate to 34 
percent for commercial paper, in December, 
after an earlier rise in November. Several 
other credit institutions in Algeria raised 
their discount rates, in unison, for paper 
representing medium-term loans in Algeria. 





LABOR 


There were no important labor disturb- 
ances in Algeria other than repercussions of 
the strike of Air France, which originated in 
France proper, but caused the disruption of 
air traffic in Algeria during the busy holiday 
season. Brief work stoppages also occurred 
on the docks of Algiers and Oran; a minor 
strike, still unsettled, began in the salt-works 
at Arzew in the last part part of December. 
The Government General has initiated a new 
service to investigate the large-scale labor 
migrations of native Algerian unskilled work- 
ers to manufacturing centers of Metropolitan 
France. To obviate the undue hardships and 
alleviate certain problems in connection with 





fourths the rate authorized in 1951, 


It was announced on January 9, 1952, 


being worked out at that time. 
shipments under the 


to the United Kingdom during the base 
mitted in 1951 was 40 percent. 
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drink items: tobacco manufactures; 
linen, and synthetic fibers; 
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British Token Import Plan Continues in 1952 


Shipments under the British Token Import Plan will be permitted in 1952 at three- 
the United States Department of Commerce an- 
nounced through its Office of International Trade on January 23, 1952. The decision 
of the British Government to continue the Plan on this basis during 1952 was announced 
simultaneously by the Office of International Trade and the British Board of Trade. 

that the British Token Import Plan would be 
continued with the United States, but at a reduced level, the details of which were still 
The British 
Token Plan during 1952 in an annual amount not to exceed 30 
percent of the individual firm’s average annual shipments of the specified commodities 
years 1936, 1937, and 1938. 


Continuance of the Plan means that eligible United States manufacturers, or their 
authorized agents, may export to the United Kingdom during 1952 token shipments of 
specified commodities, whose importation from dollar sources is generally prohibited by 
United States manufacturers or agents eligible to participate 
are those having established prewar trade connections in England, Scotland, Wales, or 


No new items have been added to the list of approved commodities; the number remains 
Included in this list of commodities are certain food and 
specified products of leather, rubber, cotton, wool, 
wearing apparel; 
steel and aluminum; 
photographic goods; 


The British Token Import Plan was originally established with the United States in 
1946, and operates on a calendar year basis. 
the Plan would be continued on a similarly reduced level for imports from Canada in 
1952, but would be discontinued for the other countries that had been participants. 

The Office of International Trade acts as certifying agent of statements of eligibility 
S. firms under the Plan, issuing certificates in the 
The scrip is then forwarded by the exporter to the 
British importer, who uses it in applying to the British authorities for a permit to import 


The certification procedure to be followed by OIT under the 1952 Plan willl be similar 
to that followed in 1951. The same application Form (IT-558) will be used and 
should be submitted to OIT as soon as possible. 

The closing date for filing applications is June 30, 1952, and no applications will be 
Applications received by OIT on or before April 30 will receive 
consideration as claims for full individual quotas for the year. 
30 will entitle applicants to claims for scrip only in proportion 
to the number of months remaining in the calendar year 1952. 

British Token Import Plan application Forms IT-558 and the complete list of 197 
approved commodities, are available, upon request, from Department of Commerce Field 


Offices in principal cities, and from OIT, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 


Government has now decided to permit 


The amount per- 


wood and paper products; specified manu- 
electrical apparatus; agricultural 
office supplies; sporting goods; and other 


It was announced earlier this year that 


Certification will begin immediately. 


Those received between 











such vast dislocations of labor, this service 
will endeavor to orient and direct the emi- 
grants to possible centers of employment in 
Algeria and also begin a campaign to en- 
courage local Algerian workers to acquire 
skills in order to enlarge their employment 
opportunities——U. S. CONSULATE GENERAL, 
ALGIERS, Jan. 4, 1952. 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CALIBRATION OF IMPORTED HYPODERMICS 


All calibrated medical hypodermics must 
be submitted to the Federal Calibration Of- 
fice before being sold or used in Austria ac- 
cording to a decree of the Federal Office for 
Calibration and Measurement, (Bundesamt 
fuer Eich- und Vermessungswesen) effective 
December 1951, reported in the December 8 
issue of “Die Wiener Handelskammer.” This 
procedure applies to both domestically manu- 
factured and imported hypodermics. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


NEW DECREE ON PORT-IMPROVEMENT 
PROGRAM 


On December 21, 1951, Executive degree 
No. 30,334 allocating funds for the improve- 
ment of Brazilian ports was published in the 
Diario Oficial. The decree provides that 
3,525,000,000 cruzeiros (about US$176,250.- 
000) be allocated under the National Reha- 
bilitation Plan, 1,925,000,000 cruzeiros (about 
US$96,250,000) to be used for services and 
works to be paid for in cruzeiros, and 800,000,- 
000 cruzeiros (about US$40,000,000) for the 
purchase of ships. The sum to be expended 
on services and works is to be spread as fol- 
lows: 

United States 


Cruzetros dollars 
RS _. 450,000,000 $22, 500, 000 
1953... iia tates 600, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
ee ee 600, 000, 000 30, 000, 000 
es _.. 275, 000, 000 13, 750, 000 


These expenditures will cover dredging, re- 
equipment, and expansion of ports, comple- 
tion of port construction now under way, 
and construction of new port installations. 

The ports named to benefit in the 4-year 
investment program prepared by the National 
Department of Ports, Rivers, and Canals and 
approved by the Ministry of Transport are: 
Manaus, Belem, Itaqui, Luis Correia (form- 
erly Amarracao) Camocim, Mecurine, Areia 
Branca, Macau, Natal, Cabedelo, Recife, Ma- 
ceio, Aracaju, Salvador, Marrau, Ilheus, 
Vitoria, S. Joao da Barra, Rio de Janeiro, 
Niteor, Angra dos Reis, Sao Francisco, Itajai, 
Florianopolis, Imbituba, Laguna, Rio Grande, 
Pelotas, Porto Alegre, Porto do Amazonas, 
Fos do Iguacu Corumba, Cuiaba, Porto Mur- 
tinho, and Porto Velho. 

The decree also provides that the Brazilian 
section of the Joint Brazil-United States 
Commission with the cooperation of the 
United States section will prepare projects 
permitting negotiation for the financing, in 
foreign currency, of imports necessary to 
carry out the improvement program. Presi- 
dent Vargas, in an address made on the oc- 
casion of the signing of the decree, stated 
that the port problem has priority among the 
many problems with which Brazil is faced. 
He divided the program into four parts— 
dredging of estuaries, dredging of harbors, 
building of docks, and purchasing of port 
equipment. He pointed out that although 
port conditions have been growing worse 
during the last 5 years, the volume of inter- 
national freight has increased by 25 percent. 
The effect of the resulting congestion is es- 
pecially bad in regard to coastwise shipping, 
as tie-ups in the transportation of basic 
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foodstuffs from one part of the country to 
another have been an important cause of the 
increased cost of living. 


Exchange and Finance 


NEw Law AUTHORIZES ‘TREASURY 
GUARANTY FOR FOREIGN LOANS 


Brazilian Law No. 1518 of December 24, 
1951, published in the Diario Oficial on De- 
cember 26 authorizes the Executive to give 
the guaranty of the National Treasury for 
loans obtained abroad for the purpose of 
financing the program for reequipment of 
the ports and systems of transport of Brazil; 
an increase in warehouse, cold storage, and 
slaughterhouse capacity, and electric power; 
and development of basic industries and ag- 
riculture, according to a report of January 
2, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro. The maximum amount that may 
be so guaranteed is US$500,000,000 or its 
equivalent in other currencies. 

The Executive may also give the Treasury’s 
guaranty for loans granted by foreign and 
international financial organizations to the 
States and municipalities of Brazil, and to 
public-service corporations in which the 
Brazilian Government holds the controlling 
interest. The limit of such loans to public 
organizations is US$250,000,000 or its equiv- 
alent in other currencies. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT OF 1950 WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY RATIFIED 


The commercial agreement and protocol 
signed by the Governments of Brazil and 
Western Germany on August 17, 1950, in 
Bonn, Germany, were ratified by Brazil on 
December 17, 1951, according to a dispatch of 
January 2, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. The agreement and proto- 
col have been in effect since signature. 

(For anouncement of the Brazil-Western 
Germany commercial agreement see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of December 25, 
1950.) 


NEw Foop SANITATION LAW 


A Brazilian decree, No. 29,651, of June 8, 
1951, published in the Diario Oficial of July 
11, 1951, completely revises the sanitary regu- 
lations applicable to animal products and 
derivatives thereof. These regulations cover 
specifically meats, dairy products, fish and 
fish products, and honey, and will become 
effective for such products imported into 
Brazil from the United States on July 11, 
1952. 

According to a dispatch of December 19, 
1951, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro, imported products will have to be 
accompanied by a sanitary certificate (exact 
form not yet determined) to the effect that 
no infectious or contagious disease is 
prevalent in the country of origin. The cer- 
tificate, which must be signed by a responsi- 
ble Federal authority and legalized by a 
Brazilian consul, may cover several items. 
It may be printed in English, in which event 
it must be accompanied by a Portuguese 
translation. 

The Head of the Division of Products of 
Animal Origin of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Agriculture has advised a member of the 
staff of the Embassy that it is his belief that 
the labeling requirements for animal prod- 
ucts under the new decree will be as follows: 
The individual container of processed animal 
food products must be labeled to show: (a) 
The brand name; (b) net and gross weight; 
(c) name of the manufacturing firm; (d) lo- 
cation of the factory; and (e) a statement 
that the product is approved for human con- 
sumption, has been inspected by Federal, 
State, or municipal health authorities, and 
contains no preservative chemicals harmful 
to health. If the product is powdered milk, 
whole or skimmed, instructions must appear 
on the container indicating the means of 





reconstituting the product. There is no re. 
quirement that a stamp of any kind be placeq 
on containers of imported merchandise. 
All countries supplying products of ani- 
mal origin to Brazil must deposit with the 
Brazilian Foreign Office, within 1 year from 
the date of publication of the regulations 
(July 11, 1951), the Federal, State, or mu- 
nicipal sanitation regulations under which 
plants processing animal products operate. 


PERIOD OF VALIDITY OF IMPORT LICENSES 
ANNOUNCED 


Beginning on January 1, 1952, the validity 
period of Brazilian import licenses will be 
limited to an initial period of 4 months, 
according to a notice of the Export-Import 
Department of the Bank of Brazil, published 
on December 29, 1951, and transmitted on 
January 3, 1952, by the U. S. Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Licenses for machinery and other materia] 
manufactured to order may be obtained for 
the necessary period upon satisfactory proof 
of the acceptance of the order by the foreign 
supplier. Otherwise the validity period wil] 
be extended only in special cases when an 
additional period of short duration is abso- 
lutely essential. Requests for extension of 
the validity period of licenses already in 
effect will be appraised in the light of these 
criteria. 


ANNECY PROTOCOL OF TERMS OF ACCEs- 
SION TO GATT APPROVED 


The Brazilian Congress has approved the 
Annecy Protocol of Terms of Accession to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
by legislative decree No. 76 of December 20, 
1951, published on December 22, according 
to a dispatch of January 2, 1952, from the 
U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 


NONUTILIZATION OF LICENSES 
PENALIZED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced, by notice No. 
266 of December 12, 1951, that it will turn 
over to the Brazilian Bureau of Internal 
Revenue the names of recipients of imports 
and export licenses who do not withdraw 
them from the Department at the proper 
time, and thus cause maladjustments in the 
services and supply situation of the country. 

This action is in accordance with article 
9 of law No. 842 of October 4, 1949, which 
provides that “the recipients of prior licenses 
who do not utilize them up to 80 percent 
of the respective value, will be subject to a 
fine of 5 percent on the portion not utilized 
unless they prove that the nonutilization 
was due to causes outside of their control.” 
Notice No. 266 was published on December 
15, 1951, and transmitted by the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro on December 19. 


PorRT EXPORT QUOTAS FOR COFFEE 


On December 14, 1951, the Brazilian Na- 
tional Coffee Department announced that 
the coffee quota for North America for the 
month of February 1952 from the port of 
Rio de Janeiro was exhausted and that the 
receipt of February sales declarations for 
that destination was suspended, according 
to a dispatch of January 3 from the U. 8. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. Registrations 
for the export of coffee from Rio to other 
destinations, however, were still being ac- 
cepted. 

The above announcement disclosed for the 
first time that coffee quotas for North Amer- 
ica had been established for each Brazilian 
port. Following are the percentages assigned 
to North America of total monthly port 
quotas: Rio de Janeiro, 50 percent; Santos, 
60 percent; Vitoria, 30 percent; Paranagua, 
90 percent; and Angra dos Reis, 95 percent. 

A new formula for allocating export quotas 
for coffee is being worked out for Rio de 
Janeiro, which would give each exporter 
from that port an individual quota for each 
month. It was proposed that 25 percent of 
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the total Rio de Janeiro coffee quota be al- 
lotted equally among exporters from that 
port, 25 percent allotted in proportion to 
the registered capital of each exporter, and 
50 percent according to each exporter’s past 
trade. Paranagua and Angra dos Reis had 
already put into effect export quotas for in- 
dividual exporters, based on each exporter’s 
liberated stocks in port in the preceding 
month. The port of Santos presents no 
problem as that port has never filled its ex- 
port quota in any month. 

Action by the Federal Municipal Chamber 
on a proposal from the mayor of Rio de 
Janeiro to impose a sales and consignment 
tax of 2.7 percent on coffee sales was post- 
poned until April 30, 1952, to permit the 
mayor to make further study of the effect 
of such a measure on the trade in coffee and 
other commodities. 


ADDITIONAL PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS 
EXEMPTED FRoM Import LICENSE 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has announced the addition 
of “Estopen” (ester of penicillin glaxo) to 
the list of medicinal and pharmaceutical 
products exempt from import license, by a 
notice published on January 5, 1952; and by 
a notice published on January 9, the addition 
of penicillin ““G” crystalline procaine in oil 
with 2 percent monostearate of aluminum; 
penicillin of rapid and delayed action (mix- 
tures of procaine crystalline penicillin ‘“‘G,” 
300,000 units and sodium crystalline penicil- 
lin “G,”’ 100,000 units); “‘combiotics’’ (com- 
bination of crystalline procaine penicillin 
“G,” 300,000 units, crystalline sodium peni- 
cillin “G,’’ 100,000 units, and dihydrostrepto- 
mycine (sulfate), 1.0 gram); synthetic levo- 
gyrate chloroanfenicol; natural chloroanfeni- 
col; and synthetic racemic chloroanfenicol. 
The two notices were transmitted on January 
10 and January 14, respectively, by the U. S. 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 

(The list of medical and pharmaceutical 
products exempt from import license, pub- 
lished by the Brazilian Ministry of Health 
on June 14, 1950, and issued as a U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce Business Information 
Service bulletin on August 1, 1950, may be 
obtained upon application to the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., or to the various 
Field Offices of the Department.) 


STORAGE CHARGES INCREASED AT PORT OF 
SANTOS 


The Dock Company of the Port of Santos, 
Brazil, has informed the local chamber of 
commerce that beginning on January 1, 1952, 
storage time will be reduced and the follow- 
ing increased storage charges instituted: 


Percentage 
of 
calculated 
duty values 
First period of 30 days. 


Second period of 15 days_----------- 3 
‘eure period of 16 days. ............- 6 
Each subsequent period of 15 days_- 9 


This action was taken in compliance with 
an order from the Brazilian Government to 
the Dock Company to take immediate action 
to prevent the congested condition of the 
port and warehouses from becoming chaotic. 
Ships are obliged to wait at anchor from 8 to 
10 days before berthing. It is believed that 
the increases in storage charges will force 
importers to clear their merchandise more 
quickly. 

Information concerning the new storage 
charges was conveyed in a dispatch of Decem- 
ber 26, 1951, from the U. S. Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


BRAZILIAN FLOUR-MIXING REGULATIONS 
ESTABLISHED 


The Brazilian Minister of Agriculture has 
been authorized to require the mixture of 
wheat flour with other flours, by a Presiden- 
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tial decree published and effective on Decem- 
ber 29, 1951, according to a dispatch dated 
January 4, 1952, from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. The maximum percentage 
of other flours to be mixed with wheat flour 
is fixed at 12 percent, and it will be the 
responsibility of the Wheat Development 
Service to determine the percentage of mix- 
ture and the quality of flour to be used. 
Unmixed flour will be permitted for making 
cakes, biscuits, pastry, and other special 
products. The maximum quantity of un- 
mixed wheat flour used may not exceed 15 
percent of the total amount of wheat flour 
earmarked for consumption. 


Controls 


BRUSSELS REVISION OF BERN CONVENTION 
ON COPYRIGHTS APPROVED BY SENATE 


The text of the Bern Convention for the 
protection of literary and artistic works, as 
revised in the city of Brussels on June 26, 
1948, was approved by the Brazilian Senate 
through legislative decree No. 59 of November 
19, 1951. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REGULATIONS FOR COLLECTION OF 
INCREASED REMITTANCE TAX 
ISSUED 


The Brazilian Minister of Finance has is- 
sued an Administrative order putting into 
effect an increase in the tax (from 5 to 8 per- 
cent) on remittances of funds abroad, pro- 
vided for in law No. 1383 of June 13, 1951, the 
Brazilian press reported on December 29, 
1951. This tax was originally decreed in law 
No. 156 of November 27, 1947. The tax must 
be paid into the Bank of Brazil within 5 days 
of its collection by the Bank through which 
the transaction is made. The new 8 percent 
tax applies to exchange not closed until after 
January 1, 1952, although requests for such 
exchange may have been registered and au- 
thorized before that date. Exceptions to 
this last provision is made for requests for 
exchange having reference to merchandise 
actually deposited in Customs warehouses up 
until December 31, 1951. 

Under Law No. 156 of 1947 exchange to be 
used for certain purposes was exempt from 
the tax. This exemption covered remittances 
representing: (1) Interest on Brazilian ex- 
ternal public debt securities, (2) return 
abroad of foreign capital invested in Brazil; 
(3) interest and dividends from such capital; 
(4) payment for essential food products; 
(5) payment for fuel, lubricants, and news- 
print imported duty free; (6) expenditures of 
diplomatic and consular missions when rec- 
iprocity is granted; and (7) duly authorized 
transactions between banks. In 1951 the 
exemption for dividends and interest from 
foreign capital invested in Brazil (item 3) 
was further clarified by law No. 1433 of Sep- 
tember 15, which added the word “profits” 
to this paragraph of law 156. 

The new law 1383 of 1951 maintains these 
exemptions and the amendment. 


Canada 


Commodity Controls 


New ORDERS ISSUED FOR STEEL STOCK- 
PILING AND USES 


Further steps to control the distribution 
and use of domestically produced steel and 
of supplies which Canada is able to obtain 
on a priority basis from the United States 
were taken by the Canadian Government on 
January 9, 1952, with the issue of two steel 
orders by the Department of Defense Pro- 
duction. An order designated “SD-2” re- 
places the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce Minister’s order No. 3 of March 1, 1951, 
but continues to prohibit the acquisition of 
steel for use in less essential types of con- 


struction, such as those to be used for 
amusement purposes, office buildings, hotels, 
certain personal service business establish- 
ments, and printing presses, without permis- 
sion of the Director, of the Steel Division of 
the Department of Defense Production, No 
new classes of building have been added, but 
the new order prohibits steel purchases for 
use in the construction of buildings to be 
sold or leased for such purposes or part of 
which are to be used for such activities un- 
less a permit is granted by the Director of 
the Steel Division. 

The other order, SD-1, is designed to pre- 
vent the accumulation of excessive inven- 
tories. During the present period of produc- 
tion adjustments, certain industries are ex- 
periencing marked drops in steel consump- 
tion while others are having sharp increases. 
The inventory control under order SD~—1 will 
help to ensure that available steel is supplied 
to those who need it and that it is not bought 
by others to remain in their stocks or to be 
resold. 

Effective from April 1, 1952, the inventory 
limits will be either two-thirds of the 
amount used in the calendar quarter pre- 
ceding the placing of an order, or an amount 
not more than the “reasonably anticipated 
requirements for 60 days from the date of 
delivery of new supplies,’ whichever is the 
lesser. Greater inventories may be main- 
tained only under special permission of the 
Director of the Steel Division. 

The second important provision of order 
SD-1 requires that steel purchasers must cer- 
tify on their purchase orders the intended 
use and may not use such steel for any other 
purpose without permission of the Director. 
They must also certify to their suppliers that 
they have complied with the requirements 
and that they have not contravened the pro- 
visions of any other order of the Director. 


Colombia 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


FINANCE AND EXCHANGE 


The positive antidefiationary policy of the 
Colombian Government begun in mid-1951 
has continued with noticeable improvement 
in general business conditions. As a result 
of measures taken under this policy, the 
means of payment in circulation increased 
by 116,000,000 pesos during the last quarter 
of 1951, to a record level of 1.2 billion pesos. 
By January 11, 1951, the Bank of the Repub- 
lic modified its policy and increased re- 
serve ratios for commercial banks. The or- 
dinary reserve ratio will be increased grad- 
ually from 12 percent to 15 percent over the 
next 6 months, and any new deposits in ex- 
cess of the level of January 11 will be subject 
to 40 percent reserves. Living costs have re- 
mained fairly constant. The official cost- 
of-living index for the working class in Bo- 
gota was 388.7 in December 1951, as compared 
with 393.2 in October. The index for the 
middle class was 327.6 in October and 327.3 
in December. 

The foreign-exchange position was excel- 
lent, as a result of the seasonal peak in coffee 
exports together with a leveling off in im- 
ports to a normal rate. An exchange deficit 
of $37,000,000 for the first 9 months of 1951 
was completely wiped out during the last 3 
months, and according to preliminary figures, 
the past year’s operations closed with an ex- 
change surplus of over $3,000,000. 

The Colombian national budget for the 
fiscal (calendar) year 1952 was adopted by 
Congress on December 13 at the highest level 
in Colombian history, providing for receipts 
and expenditures balanced at 632,630,558 
pesos. This high figure is not unrealistic in 
view of 1951 income, which, as of November 
30 of that year amounted to 612,113,897 pesos. 
During the same 11-month period, total ex- 
penditures were reported as 569,191,187 pesos, 
leaving a surplus for the 11-month period of 
42,922,710 pesos. 

A welcome exchange-control measure 
adopted in December discontinued the re- 
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quirements that customs manifests covering 
imported goods must be presented in order to 
obtain foreign exchange to pay for the mer- 
chandise. Future remittances covering im- 
ports may be speeded up by as much as a 
month as a result of this measure. Another 
exchange-control regulation adopted in De- 
cember provides that imported merchandise 
must be shipped from the country of origin 
within the validity period of the corre- 
sponding import registration or be subject to 
confiscation. 


REGULATIONS PERTAINING TO FOREIGN 
CAPITAL CLARIFIED 


The decree of August 3, 1951, freeing the 
importation and reexportation of foreign 
capital was regulated and clarified by a new 
decree of January 15, 1952. Most impor- 
tantly, the new decree provides specifically 
for remittance of profits on and reexporta- 
tion of capital legally imported prior to the 
issuance of the 1951 decree. A _ previous 
decree of October 1951 reinforced the 
“amnesty” previously granted to Colombian 
refugee capital abroad, guaranteeing that 
such capital when returned to Colombia not 
only would be tax-free but would be free 
from all exchange control or other investi- 
gation or penalty. 


BANKING DEVELOPMENTS 


On October 9, 1951, the Bank of the Repub- 
lic’s contract with the Colombian Govern- 
ment was renewed for an additional 20 years 
from July 20, 1953, when its earlier contract 
will expire. The decree renewing the con- 
tract, besides continuing the Bank’s status 
as Central Bank and Bank of Issue, provides 
for payment by the Bank of a cash royalty to 
the Government and for sale by the Govern- 
ment of its stock in the Bank of the Republic, 
in order to increase the operating capital of 
the Agricultural Credit Bank, another Gov- 
ernment institution. 


FooD AND AGRICULTURE 


With the return of normal weather condi- 
tions in 1951, Colombia’s food-supply situa- 
tion improved notably. Production of all 
foodstuffs increased, and imports dropped 
correspondingly with the exception of con- 
siderable entries of wheat and rice which had 
already been authorized during the preceding 
year. The only serious shortages were in fats 
and oils. Despite several serious outbreaks, 
foot-and-mouth disease does not seem to 
have had serious economic effects on the 
country, but Newcastle disease threatens the 
poultry industry unless preventive measures 
are maintained more stringently. 

By Executive Decree of January 16, INA, 
formerly a semiofficial food supply agency, 
was reorganized into an agricultural corpo- 
ration know as the Corporaci6n de Defensa 
de Productos Agricolas. The new corpora- 
tion is to be managed by a five-man direc- 
torate headed by the Minister of Agriculture 
and to have a maximum capital of 38,000,000 
pesos. Its exclusive function will be to guar- 
antee farmer’s minimum prices for five food 
items—trice, corn, wheat, potatoes, and beans. 
INA’s present capital may be invested in silos 
and other facilities for storage of the five food 
products mentioned. In addition, the new 
corporation will be permitted to make impor- 
tations of these five food stocks when so 
authorized by the Government. 

Decree No. 44 of January 10, 1952, author- 
ized the exportation of sugar by producers 
and other entities within a quota system 
instead of, as previously, by the Sugar Dis- 
tributing Co. only. The Ministry of Develop- 
ment will determine exportable surpluses 
and assign quotas. 

Early in January 1952, a group of 60 Italian 
immigrants arrived in Colombia to work on 
Colombian farms and in trades. This group 
is reported to comprise the first skilled work- 
ers to have immigrated to Colombia. 

The Magdalena Fruit Co., a subsidiary of 
the United Fruit Co., has announced plans to 
convert 1,200 hectares of its banana land 
near the port of Santa Marta to cultivation 
of African oil palm because of great damage 
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to bananas by Sigatoka disease. The com- 
pany also plans to install an oil-extraction 
plant. 

INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


An important addition to Colombian in- 
dustry was the recent completion of the 
Planta de Soda de Betania, for the past 3 
years under construction by the Instituto de 
Fomento Industrial, a Government agency. 
This 25,000,000-peso soda-ash plant, using 
principally domestic raw materials, will pro- 
duce 100 tons of soda daily for conversion 
into 50 tons of dense soda for the glass indus- 
try, and 50 tons of light soda, which in turn 
will be used for the manufacture of 30 tons 
of caustic soda and 12 tons of refined bicar- 
bonate of soda. The new plant will save the 
country an estimated $4,000,000 annually in 
foreign exchange. 

Celanese Colombiana, S. A. of Cali, subsid- 
iary of the Celanese Corporation of America, 
has started production of acetate yarn at an 
initial rate of 3,000,000 pounds a year, which 
it hopes to increase to 5,000,000 pounds by 
May. In Medellin, a United States shoe 
company announced that its Colombian 
factory will soon be producing rubber-soled 
shoes. 

European capital is also being attracted to 
Colombia. A French group has initiated 
steps toward erection of a _ 6,000,000-peso 
thread factory. Austrian interests are con- 
structing a plant (Industria National Colom- 
biana de Articulos de Acero y Metales) at 
Medellin for the manufacture of steel cutlery. 

Transfer of the Cantagallo Concession 
from Socony-Vacuum to Shell interests was 
approved by the President on November 22, 
1951. This property produces but 1,200 bar- 
rels per day; and Shell will be able to operate 
it more economically from its nearby Yondo 
Concession than could Socony. On Novem- 
ber 24, 1951, International Petroleum (Co- 
lombia) Ltd. made a “barefoot” test of its 
new discovery well, Totumal No. 1, which 
showed a flow of some 1,100 barrels per day 
of 25° A. P. I. oil. 

In December, International Petroleum Ltd. 
(of Canada) offered for sale to Colombian 
citizens 40 percent of the stock in Esso Co- 
lombian, S. A., its local marketing subsidiary. 
There were recently signed in New York con- 
tracts whereby the Colombian Petroleum 
Enterprise obtained dollar financing for its 
projected refinery addition at Barrancaber- 
meja. International Petroleum Ltd. ad- 
vanced $10,000,000 and the Chemical Bank 
and Trust Co. of New York put up $8,000,000 
for the project. 

LABOR 


The period since last October has been 
marked by relative quiet on the labor front 
with no major strikes or contract negotia- 
tions, no major union meetings or organiza- 
tional drives, and no important develop- 
ments in labor laws or regulations. 

In October the largest petroleum union, 
covering workers at the De Mares oil con- 
cession, split in two when the concession re- 
verted to the Colombian Government. In 
the resulting reorganization, the Govern- 
ment-favored UTC federation captured both 
the new unions from the CTC federation, 
which is backed by the Liberal party. In the 
same month, Colombia's largest tire factory— 
Icollantas, operating with American capital 
and technical participation—succeeded in 
writing into this new union contract a pro- 
vision for incentive piece-work rates. By 
decree, the Government established a maxi- 
mum of 90 flight hours in any 30-day period 
for aviation pilots——U. S. Empassy, Bocora, 
JAN. 18, 1952. 


Economic Conditions 


NATIONAL MILK COUNCIL ESTABLISHED 


During the week of December 17, 1951, the 
Board of Directors of the Colombian Asso- 
ciation of Livestock Men, with the signature 
of the Minister of Agriculture, passed reso- 
lution No. 9 of 1951 creating a Consejo 





Nacional de Leches (National Milk Council), 
which will be a dependency of the Livestock 
Association. 

The Council’s objectives are initiation of 
an educational campaign to increase produc- 
tion and consumption of pure milk, revision 
of milk legistlation, inauguration of a cam- 
paign to train technicians and workers in 
the milk industry, improvement of dairy 
herds and establishment of model herds, in- 
creasing pasteurizing plants, fostering scien- 
tific milk research, development of milk 
markets, setting up standards for dairy prod- 
ucts, improvement of the nutrition of the 
Colombian people. 

The Council will be composed of eight 
members—one representative each from the 
Ministries of Agriculture, Development, Edu- 
cation, and Hygiene, the manager of the 
Colombian Association of Livestock Men, a 
representative of the milk producers, a rep- 
resentative of the coodinating council of the 
various dairy herd associations, and a rep- 
resentative of the manufacturers of dairy 
products. Affiliate memberships may be held 
by all milk producers and distributors, man- 
ufacturers of dairy products, and livestock 
men. 

The Council will be financed by official sub- 
sidies obtained through the Ministries of 
Agriculture, Development, and Hygiene and 
by assessments against organizations and 
members of the dairy industry. The Council 
will have a director general who will work 
with the management of the Colombian 
Livestock Association, which will approve all 
statutes of the Council. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Costa Rican merchants reported record 
retail sales as the Christmas holidays ap- 
proached. Prices of most imported mer- 
chandise were lower than a year before, on 
the basis of withdrawal of exchange sur- 
charges, an appreciated free exchange mar- 
ket colon, and an influx of cheaper goods 
from Germany, Italy, and Japan. High 
spending reflected record export coffee prices, 
optimism as a result of reinitiation of work 
on the Inter-American Highway, and in- 
creased agricultural production. The swing 
to a sight-draft basis, as against letters of 
credit, continued, showing the gain in Costa 
Rica’s international credit rating. Crop 
prospects were generally better than for 
the preceding year. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL PLANNING 


The Assembly convened in special session 
in early December to enact additions to the 
1951 and 1952 budgets resulting from an un- 
used remainder of exchange surcharges and 
a probable budget surplus of more than 3,- 
500,000 colones, (1 colon=US$0.17857). A 
highly controversial tax on coffee exports was 
proposed. All parties to the controversy 
agree that an income tax would be the more 
just form of tax, but the Government has 
pointed out that such a tax is impossible 
under the country’s administrative machin- 
ery. The Administration’s Economic De- 
velopment Plan for the next 2 years calls for 
public works and increased agricultural 
production. Also discused by the Adminis- 
tration was an increased tax on timber fell- 
ing, the revenue to be utilized in a State- 
sponsored externally financed cheap-housing 
program. 

BANKING AND FINANCE 


With export revenues continuing at rec- 
ord highs and increasing confidence invit- 
ing flight capital, the Central Bank during 
1951 was able to reverse Costa Rica’s earlier 
commercial debtor position. The exchange 
regulation fund was expected to rise to 
US$10,000,000 by the end of 1951, notwith- 
standing the US$7,900,000 commercial ar- 
rearage at the year’s beginning. Capitalizing 
on this growing strength, the Central Bank 
during December twice set appreciated values 
for its purchases of the free exchange mar- 
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ket colon. The Bank’s rate at the beginning 
of December was 7.50 colones = US$1, whereas 
on December 5 and 18 the rate was restated as 
7.25 and 6.98 colones, respectively. 

Coffee growers requested the nationalized 
banking system for increased financing of 
their 1951-52 crops. The Central Bank 
turned down the request to avoid adding to 
inflationary pressures. Commercial bank 
loans were at an all-time high, and money 
in circulation was at record levels, as is 
usual at the year’s end. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Customs receipts showed a record high at 
the end of November, the new lower import 
charges of October 1 having broken the mer- 
chandise log jam awaiting passage of that 
legislation. A comparatively high volume 
of household appliances and automobiles 
from the United States was recorded. 

The Central Bank, taking official notice of 
the overstocking of cotton cloth, removed 
this item, as well as cotton blankets, from 
the list of articles of primary necessity under 
the International Payments Law. This ac- 
tion signifies future import of these articles 
with free exchange market colones (now 
6.98 colones=US$1), as against the official 
rate colon (5.60 colones= US$1, buying rate). 
The Chamber of Industries put itself behind 
the numerous private bills in the Assembly 
seeking special customs protection for man- 
ufactures supplied by the country’s “infant” 
industries. 

Higher charges and stricter storage provi- 
sions were decreed for Government customs 
warehouses, to go into effect on January 1, 
1952. The counsel of interested business- 
men induced the Administration to consider 
putting off the effective date until February 
1, and the Chamber of Commerce came out 
for May 1, 1952. 

An amendment to the Economic Defense 
Law was enacted by the Legislative Assembly 
and awaits the President’s signature. It 
will permit effective control of vessels and 
planes under the Costa Rican flag that may 
carry arms and strategic war materials. 


PuBLIc UTILITIES AND PUBLIC WoRKS 


A release from a franchise calling for sup- 
plying tramway service to San José until 1955 
was obtained by the Compafiia Nacional de 
Fuerza y Luz for about 1,800,000 colones. 
The Costa Rican Institute of Electricity plans 
to use the amount for hydroelectrification. 
As a step in the solution of the capital area’s 
need for more electric power a joint commit- 
tee of the Assembly approved a modification 
of the company’s contract permitting it to 
erect a 5,000 kilowatt thermal generating 
electric plant. A new hydroelectric plant 
rated at 2,500 Kilowatts to supply additional 
power to Heredia on the Central Plateau 
came into operation during December. The 
cost of the plant, $4,000,000 colones, was 
financed partly by a tax on matches and 
partly by funds granted by the Costa Rican 
Institute of Electricty. 

Construction of the Inter-American High- 
way in the sector leading from the completed 
portion in the north to the Nicaraguan bor- 
der was begun. At least 2 years is the esti- 
mated time for completion of this work, on 
the basis of the current expenditure rate. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1950-51 cacao crop year showed, with 
2,777 metric tons, the lowest yield in 30 
years with the exception of that of 1945. 
Prospects for 1951-52 are better, with 3,600 
metric tons foreseen barring such set-backs 
as heavy rains, high winds, and pod rot. The 
Staples of Costa Rican diet—corn, rice, and 
beans—are stored in the National Production 
Council’s silos in sufficient quantities to al- 
low that organization to counter withholding 
attempts by some producers. Silo-space 
shortage continues a problem, however. 

President Ulate signed an agreement unit- 
ing Costa Rica with other Central American 
countries and Mexico in a program for the 
control of the grasshopper pest.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, SAN JOSE, JAN. 18, 1952. 
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Cuba 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Attractive and abundant retail Christmas 
displays throughout Cuba aroused consider- 
able enthusiasm, which was maintained 
through the year’s end and reflected the 
unusual prosperity enjoyed by almost all 
classes of society and the commonly held 
belief that good times were assured for well 
into 1952. Christmas bonus payments and 
other concessions to employees, private as 
well as civil, resulted in the honoring of 
drafts by Habana banks in the record amount 
of 43,000,000 pesos in the 3 days before 
Christmas. Other measures by the Govern- 
ment in December regarded as having im- 
proved the business outlook included a 
compromise settlement of a dispute between 
sugar growers, mill owners, and workers; the 
establishment of a modus operandi for the 
General Accounting Office; and an agreement 
whereby the controversial National Commer- 
cial Agency measure would not be imple- 
mented except in accordance with specific 
regulattions authorized by the legislature. 


AGRICULTURE 


Announcement of the 1952 quota for 
United States sugar imports from Cuba, 
amounting to 2,424,571 short tons, caused 
little stir in Cuba, presumably because it 
was anticipated that additional minor allo- 
cations would be made as the year pro- 
gresses to make up the deficit. As of Janu- 
ary 1, 10 of the 161 sugar mills had begun 
grinding the 1952 sugar crop. Harvesting 
conditions were favorable, and a record crop 
in excess of 6,185,000 short tons was forecast, 
although poor rainfall in the Provinces of 
Oriente and Camaguey during November and 
December may have reduced somewhat pro- 
duction in those areas. 

Negotiations between the sugar-mill own- 
ers and the Cuban Federation of Sugar Work- 
ers resulted in the granting of various labor 
concessions, including superproduction wage 
schedules for stated periods, payment by mill 
owners and cane growers of the laborer’s 
union dues, retention of sugar differential 
benefits, establishment of special funds for 
loans to workers and for construction of low- 
cost housing, and designation of a committee 
to study the feasibility of a 200-pound sugar 
bag to replace the present 325-Spanish- 
pound bag. At the close of the year no settle- 
ment had been reached on the sugar grow- 
ers’ contention that their share of the pro- 
ceeds from sugar sales should be increased 
from 48 to 55 percent. 


While December brought scattered rains in 
the western Provinces, the persistent drought 
in Camaguey and the east was causing pas- 
ture lands to brown, beef cattle to lose 
weight, and milk deliveries to decline sharply. 
Anticipating a beef shortage, the Cuban 
Government considered a proposal to sanc- 
tion duty-free importation of jerked beef. 

Operations of the Cuban wheat and flour 
trade were rendered difficult in December by 
the Government’s announcement of a distri- 
bution plan for imports which in some re- 
spects was in conflict with the machinery set 
up under the international wheat agreement 
for local distribution of imports. If there 
should be continued difficulties in reconcil- 
ing these two plans of distribution, local 
flour shortages could reach serious propor- 
tions before the close of January unless Cuba 
should decide to purchase at the world 
market price. 

INDUSTRY 


A new synthetic-detergent factory was in- 
augurated in early December at a ceremony 
attended by the Prime Minister and a large 
gathering of the business community. This 
imposing plant, said to be the first of its type 
in Latin America, is located in the eastern 
industrial district of Habana and represents 
a substantial investment. 

Although textile-mill activity generally 
was even less in December than in November, 
prospects for revival of mill activity in com- 


ing months were much improved by the 
unexpectedly heavy and repeated drawings by 
retailers in late December from wholesalers’ 
abundant stocks, particularly of dress goods 
and novelties. Cuban textile manufacturers 
estimate that their combined output for 
1951 was considerably below that of 1950 
which included 38,500,000 square yards of 
cotton piece goods and 1,800,000 yards of 
rayon piece goods. 

December production of metallurgical man- 
ganese ore amounted to almost 15,000 long 
tons, but railroad cars could be found for the 
transport to Santiago of only 11,400 tons. 
The mine owners were endeavoring at the 
year’s end to contract for transport of some 
of the ore by truck and expressed the belief 
that such an arrangement would be func- 
tioning by the end of January. Extraction 
of iron ore on properties on the Isle of Pines 
was discontinued in December, allegedly 
because of the low-grade ore and the high 
cost for use of inadequate port facilities. 

Building permits issued for construction 
in the Habana area during December had an 
aggregate value of 3,600,000 pesos, a drop of 
22 percent from the level of the preceding 
month and 14 percent below the level reached 
in December 1950. 

LABOR 


A 24-hour tie-up of the Habana city busses 
was settled by a 60 percent honoring of the 
vacation bonus which had accumulated un- 
paid for several years. The hotel and restau- 
rant workers demanded a 30-percent wage 
hike, encouraged by recent action of the 
Hotel Nacional in forestalling a strike threat 
by payment of a 15-percent wage increase. 

Two threats of a general strike were cred- 
ited in the press with having halted consid- 


eration by Congress of a bill to establish 
labor courts. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Cargo discharged at Habana in December, 
amounting to 278,441 metric tons, fell 7 per- 
cent short of the tonnage for the cor- 
responding month of 1950. However, mer- 
chandise from the United States arrived in 
satisfactory rhythm, and complaints of de- 
lay related mainly to European cargo destined 
for transshipment at New York but diverted 
to other U. S. ports because of the New 
York strike. 

With the declared purpose of promoting 
tourism, an additional passenger and auto- 
mobile service was inaugurated in December 
on the Palm Beach-Habana run, and a pro- 
posal which would provide similar service 
from Key West was presented to the Gov- 
ernment. In addressing a meeting of the 
railway workers on December 19, President 
Prio reiterated his intention to go to Con- 
gress for authority to nationalize the United 
Railways and to finance that operation by an 
additional sales levy on sugar of 6 cents a 
bag. 

A Government commission was set up in 
December to regulate internal transporta- 
tion services and assure proper coordination 
of railway and highway freight schedules 
to include operations of the trucks that do 
not ply regular routes. Aerovias “Q” estab- 
lished a new passenger route connecting 
Habana with West Palm Beach. The Cuban 
Senate ratified the North American Regional 
Broadcasting Agreement. Cuba’s third tele- 
vision station went on the air in Camaguey. 


FINANCE 


Budgetary collections, as shown by pre- 
liminary figures, stood at 142,229,000 pesos on 
December 20, as against 123,075,000 pesos for 
the corresponding period of the preceding 
fiscal year. Laws promulgated in December 
included the 35,000,000 pesos Veterans’ loan, 
which will permit payment of remaining 
pension debts to survivors of the War of 
Liberation, and the 5,630,000 peso budget of 
the Accounting Office which began opera- 
tions on January 2, 1952. In addition, the 
Treasury released 3,000,000 pesos in bonds 
authorized by law No. 16 of 1950, to be 
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applied to the cost of constructing the new 
Communications Palace. Regulations to 
govern the liquidation of old Government 
debts under the 4,250,000-peso appropriation 
contained in the current budget were also 
issued. 

The Salary Increase Law (law No. 13 of 
1951) was promulgated on December 22, 1951, 
and raised the salaries of approximately 
169,000 Cuban Government employees. 
Treasury Minister Alvarez Diaz estimated 
that the new law would add 14,000,000 pesos 
to Government expenditures during the 6 
remaining months of the fiscal year 1951-52, 
and that tax modifications contained in the 
bill would produce 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 
pesos in additional revenues. Nevertheless, 
the budget is expected to remain in balance, 
considering the current rhythm of revenue 
collections. 

Bank clearings, including Treasury trans- 
actions, totaled 351,787,000 pesos through 
December 28, as compared with 375,944,000 
pesos for the full month of November. Pro- 
rated for effective working days, this amount 
gives a daily rate of 19,544,000 pesos for De- 
cember, as against 17,902,000 pesos for 
November.—U. S. Empassy, HABANA, JAN. 4, 
1952. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED WITH 
WESTERN GERMANY 


A new trade agreement between Denmark 
and the Federal Republic of Germany, to be 
valid for the calendar year 1952 and provid- 
ing for a total commodity exchange valued 
at about $240,000,000, was initialed in Ham- 
burg on December 17, 1951, according to a 
report in Aussenhandelsdienst of December 
21. This accord supersedes the preceding 
agreement of December 15, 1949, which after 
several extensions expired on December 31, 
1951. 

Denmark is to deliver to Germany mainly 
cattle, pork, eggs, milk, cheese, seeds, and 
fish and hardened oils, as well as some non- 
ferrous metals and their alloys. 

Referring to this agreement, a representa- 
tive of the Federal Food Ministry reportedly 
declared that in 1952 the Federal Republic 
would procure almost all meat imports from 
Denmark. The German negotiators prom- 
ised on behalf of the Federal Government to 
propose a reduction of German import duties 
on slaughter cattle and hogs, meat, intes- 
tines, lard, bacon, and cheese. 

The principal products to be shipped from 
Germany to Denmark are coal and coke, iron 
and steel, rolling-mill products and castings, 
wine and spirits, photographic paper and 
films, cameras, pharmaceuticals, linoleum, 
office machines, and sewing machines. 


Dominican Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ice CREAM AND PREPARATIONS: IMPORT 
Duty MOopIFIED 


Ice cream, sherberts, or preparations for 
the manufacture of the same have been 
made dutiable in the Dominican Republic at 
the rate of $5 per net kilogram, by law No. 
3134 published in the Gaceta Oficial of De- 
cember 15, 1951, according to information 
received from the U. S. Embassy in Ciudad 
Trujillo. These products, for lack of a spe- 
cific classification, had formerly been duti- 
able under the general milk category at 
$0.06 per net kilogram. 
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El Salvador 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


RAYON YARN AND RAYON STAPLE FIBER: 
DuTIEs REDUCED 


The Salvadoran import duty on rayon yarn 
was reduced to US$75 per 100 kilograms from 
US$127.50, and the duty on rayon staple 
fiber was reduced to US8$37.50 per 100 kilo- 
grams from US$50.00 by a decree published 
in the Diario Oficial, December 12, 1951. The 
duty reductions are expected to stimulate 
rayon weaving in El Salvador. All new tex- 
tile machinery may be imported duty-free 
after Government approval of each order, 
according to a decree of August 1951. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH Hunaary To 
Cover 1952 CommopiIty EXCHANGES 
SIGNED 


On November 5, 1951, Finland and Hungary 
concluded a supplementary protocol to the 
Finnish-Hungarian trade agreement (of 
September 1948) covering commodity ex- 
changes between the two countries during 
the calendar year 1952, according to a dis- 
patch of December 5, 1951, from the U. S. 
Legation in Helsinki. Commodity quota 
lists, set at a level of $3,500,000 in each di- 
rection, were established to govern these 
exchanges. 

The chief Finnish exports to Hungary will 
be pulpwood (25,000 cubic meters, piled 
measure), telegraph poles (5,000 cubic 
meters), railway ties (25,000 units), sawn 
lumber (5,000 cubic meters), chemical pulp 
(500 metric tons), mechanical pulp (2,500 
tons), various technical papers (270 tons), 
filament rayon (250 tons), and machinery 
($400,000) . 

Hungarian exports to Finland will con- 
sist primarily of sugar (1,000 metric tons), 
various food products, medicinal articles, 
electrical equipment, radio tubes, enamel- 
ware, tiles, optical and precision instruments, 
bicycle parts, motorcycles and automotive 
accessories, miscellaneous machinery, chem- 
icals, photographic paper, cotton fabrics, and 
other textile products. 


France 


MONTHLY ECONOMIC REVIEW, 
DECEMBER 1951 


The ratification of the Schuman Plan by 
the exceptionally large majority of 377 to 
233 early in December 1951, infused new pub- 
lic confidence in the ability of the Govern- 
ment to cope with the economic and political 
issues confronting it. The restored sense of 
self assurance heightened interest in the 
Government’s announcement of intention to 
draft within the next 6 months a new 4-year 
investment program designed to enhance 
France’s competitive ability in the world 
markets and prepare for closer European eco- 
nomic integration. There was a resurgence 
of interest in proposals to pool the agricul- 
tural resources of the six countries involved 
in the Schuman Plan and increased discus- 
sion of the advisability of domestic legisla- 
tion to extend the benefits of competition 
to other sectors of the economy. By the 
month’s close, however, dispute over finan- 
cial policy and concern with the inflationary 
impact of proposed increased military ex- 
penditures and the burden of proposed new 
taxes had again made the issue of confidence 
in the Government a matter of prime polit- 
ical and economic concern. The Pleven 
government fell early in January. 

Assembly approval of France’s adherence 
to the Schuman Plan was accompanied by 
stipulations which had immediate implica- 





tions for the Government's fiscal budget. 
The Government was directed to (a) con- 
tinue on schedule the investment program 
for the French coal and steel industries; (b) 
enter into negotiations with other govern- 
ments concerned with respect to the rapid 
completion of the Moselle Canal: (c) present 
to the Parliament 4 months subsequent to 
ratification of the treaty a new investment 
program designed to put the French coal and 
steel industries in a more favorable competi- 
tive position; and (d) within the same period 
of time inform the Parliament of all loans 
and their terms extended since 1947 to the 
steel industry in comparison with loans ex- 
tended to nationalized enterprises. These 
stipulations were of a special significance in 
view of the earlier intimations of Govern- 
ment intent to attempt to stretch over a 
15-month period an investment program 
initially drafted on a 12 month basis. 

In appealing for favorable Assembly vote 
on the Schuman Plan, Premier Pleven had 
stressed the necessity of enlarging the com- 
mon European market by suppressing tariff 
barriers and abolishing cartels. Shortly 
afterwards he was reported to have submitted 
for Cabinet consideration a draft of a bill to 
stimulate domestic competition. This would 
entail creation of a 12-man commission to 
which restrictive business practices or azree- 
ments would be declared and which would 
be authorized to conduct investigations and 
make findings of fact. However, authority 
for remedial action against practices deemed 
contrary to the public interest would be 
vested in the Premier. 


BUDGET 


As a compromise solution between the 
Government and the National Assembly in 
arriving at the 1951 budget, it was agreed 
that a provisional 2-month military budget 
of 130 billion francs (including 20 billion 
francs in appropriations carried over from 
1951) plus 100 billion francs in armament 
program contract authorizations for the full 
year would be voted. The National Assem- 
bly also voted on December 28 a military 
budget of 380 billion francs for the oversea 
territories, including 331 billion francs for 
1952 operations in Indochina. 

Most ministerial budgets for 1952 were 
approved and promulgated by the end of 
1951. To make these and other budgetary 
operations possible pending final enactment 
of the entire financial program for 1952, the 
Government proposed and Parliament voted 
a special law providing for collection of 
budgetary resources on existing bases and 
authorizing limited expenditures. The As- 
sembly, however, rejected the Government 
tax and economy proposals. 


FINANCIAL 


After the considerable loss of foreign ex- 
change between April and November the 
French exchange position leveled off in De- 
cember. Official French foreign-exchange 
reserves fell from a total of $1,291 million on 
March 29 to $756 million on December 27. 
The latter includes official gold reserves of 
the Bank of France amounting to $547 mil- 
lion and $113 million in credit received by the 
French from EPU. The main loss in ex- 
change during this period was due to a drop 
in holdings of hard currencies and the loss 
of all dollars previously earned from EPU. 
Substantial foreign-debt payments had to be 
met at the turn of the year. 

The gold ingot (kilogram) and the black- 
market dollar were quoted at 576,000 francs 
and 433 francs, respectively, on December 28, 
having gained slightly after a decline mid- 
way in the month. On the Paris stock 
market, the general index showed an increase 
of 6 percent for the official market and 10 
percent for the curb market. 


PRICES 


Prices continued to rise during December, 
although at a lower rate than in recent 
months. The retail price index moved up 
from 140.4 to 142.9 during the month (1949 
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100), an increase of 1.8 percent as compared 
with an increase of 3.5 percent during No- 
yember. Retail food prices alone increased 
1.5 percent during the month. The whole- 
sale price index advanced only 0.66 percent 
during December to 151.7; its principal ele- 
ments were (November 30 figures in paren- 
theses followed by percentage change) : Food 
products: 135.0 (131.8) 2.4 percent; Energy 
and fuel: 140.9 (140.9) 0.0 percent; Indus- 
trial products: 170 (170.7) —0.3 percent. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Industrial production rose slightly during 
November in most sectors. The general pro- 
duction index (excluding construction) for 
November was 144 (1933=100) as compared 
with 143 in October. Principal components 
of the November index are as follows (October 
figures in parentheses): Electricity, 194 
(190); gas, 186 (184); solid fuels, 117 (119); 
mining, 120 (105); metals, 173 (169); chemi- 
cals, 150 (147). 

Steel production during November was 
considerably higher than the monthly aver- 
age in previous months of 1951. Daily pro- 
duction exceeded October's record, but total 
output for the month was smaller owing to 
two less working days. French and Saar 
output during November (in thousands of 
metric tons) was: Pig iron, 978; crude steel, 
1,077; finished steel, 785. 

To alleviate the shortage of scrap for man- 
ufacture of Martin steel, the Government 
began allocation of ferrous scrap, giving pref- 
erence to domestic users. In addition, 
shortages of coking coal and coke continue 
to limit steel output to 85 percent of capacity. 
Two large steel fabricators may be forced to 
dismiss several hundred workers because of 
the steel shortage. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


November exports were valued at 176.6 
billion francs, 2.3 billions below those of the 
preceding month, but imports increased 10.8 
billions to a total of 117.4 billions. Thus, 
exports covered only 65 percent of imports 
during November, as compared with 74 per- 
cent in October, and 105 percent in Novem- 
ber 1950. The decline in exports in compari- 
son with October related primarily to raw 
materials and semifinished products such as 
combed wool, yarns, coal, and iron ore, and 
to certain consumer goods, notably fabrics 
and automobiles. November exports were 1.4 
billion francs below the monthly average for 
the first 11 months of 1951 and 11.4 billions 
above the corresponding 1950 average. 

The cumulative 1951 trade deficit at the 
end of November was 292.7 billion francs, 
compared with 105.4 billions for the first 11 
months of 1950. Exports up to the end of 
November financed only 74.6 percent of total 
imports as contrasted to 85.1 percent for the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

November imports from the United States 
amounted to US$50,500,000, US$5,300,000 
more than in October, while exports to the 
United States declined sharply to US$16,000,- 
000, US$7,400,000 less than in October. 
There was a significant increase in imports 
of United States grains, $8,200,000 worth 
being imported in November as against 
$3,300,000 worth in October. On the export 
side, shipments of alcoholic products (mainly 
industrial alcohol) to the United States in 
November fell off from US$10,000,000 in 
October to US$6,000,000. 

A new commercial agreement was signed 
December 18 with Italy, valid for the calen- 
dar year 1952. A new l-year trade accord 
was signed with Ireland on December 6. 
Negotiations for renewal of the trade pact 
with Germany continued during the month. 
A l-year commercial agreement with Switz- 
erland, signed December 8, calls for French 
deliveries of 480,000 tons of coal and coke. 


AGRICULTURE 


A disappointing estimate of the winter 
wheat area, released during the month, cast 
doubt on France’s ability to raise enough 
wheat in 1952 for its own use, unless above- 
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normal yields are obtained. The estimate of 
the seeded wheat area, as of December 1, 
was 3 percent below the estimate of Decem- 
ber 1, 1950, and the lowest since the war.— 
U. S. Emsassy, Paris, Jan. 4, 1952. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COFFEE; SISAL: ExPoRT DuTy INCREASED 


The rate of export duty was increased in 
French Equatorial Africa on green coffee and 
on coffee, roasted, ground, or not from 8 to 
12 percent ad valorem, and on sisal and cer- 
tain other forest products, that is agave, 
aloe, and maguey, from 5 to 7 percent ad 
valorem, by an order of November 10, 1951, 
published in the Journal Officiel of French 
Equatorial Africa of December 1. 


French Morocco 


Exchange and Finance 
NEW ISSUE OF GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION 


To supply additional sources of revenue 
for the 1951 Sheriffian budget, a new install- 
ment of short-term bonds totaling 3.2 billion 
francs was put on sale by the protectorate 
government of French Morocco on Decem- 
ber 10, 1951. 

The new bond issue is similar to issues 
made annually since 1948, although the in- 
terest is higher than the 3.5 percent is higher 
than the 3 percent offered for the 1950 issue. 
The bonds are being issued at a par value of 
10,000 francs, 100,000 francs, 1,000,000 francs, 
or 5,000,000 francs and are being sold at 93 
percent of par. They will be redeemed at par 
at the end of 2 years, on December 10, 1953. 
If held for 3 years the interest rate would be 
increased to 4.5 percent for the third year. 
Proportionate increases in interest rates 
progressing with the number of years the 
bonds remain unredeemed are offered to pros- 
pective bondholders as an additional in- 
ducement. 


PROTECTORATE’S GENERAL BUDGET FOR 1952 
ANNOUNCED 


The 1952 national budget of the French 
Zone of Morocco anticipates total expendi- 
tures of almost 79 billion francs, a 30-percent 
increase over the 1951 budget, according to 
a recent report from the U. S. Consulate at 
Rabat. (Official rate, 350 francs=US$1.) 

The new budget, still pending approval by 
the Council of Government, will meet the 
additional expenditures partially by normal 
increases in revenues, resulting from higher 
prices and incomes and, to some extent also 
from higher postal and telephone rates. The 
general budget consists of the ordinary 
budget, representing general expenditures in 
connection with ordinary everyday functions 
of the Moroccan Government, amounting to 
more than 52 billion francs, and the so-called 
equipment budget, totaling more than 32 bil- 
lion francs, used primarily to finance various 
governmental economic and welfare projects. 
The equipment budget, which includes a 
6-billion-franc contribution from the ordi- 
nary budget, will also include a loan of ap- 
proximately 16 bilion francs from the Gov- 
ernment’s modernization and equipment 
fund (principally ECA counterpart funds). 

A preliminary analysis of the new budget 
shows that greater emphasis has been placed 
on increased expenditures for social welfare, 
such as hospitals, schools, rural moderniza- 
tion plans, and higher salaries for teachers 
and social welfare employees. 

Despite the over-all 30-percent increase, 
this year’s budget does not appear to repre- 
sent any significant increase in real 
government activity. The increases are due 
primarily to inflation. The scope of the or- 


dinary budget appears to be somewhat 
enlarged, but the 21-percent increase in the 
equipment budget does not stem from addi- 
tional activities but reflects inflated prices 
and salaries and in the end may represent a 
slight decrease in the functions performed 
by the various government and welfare 
agencies. 


Germany, Western 


Exchange and Finance 


IMPORT OF SECURITIES FOR SALE OR SAFE 
CusTopy PERMITTED 


Effective on December 17, 1951, securities 
expressed in German currency may be sent 
through the mail to financial institutions in 
the Federal Republic of Germany for the 
purpose of sale or safekeeping. This author- 
ization is contained in general license No. 
61/51 of the Bank Deutscher Laender, pub- 
lished in the Bundesanzeiger of December 
19, 1951. 

Foreigners wishing to sell such securities 
must handle the transaction through a 
financial institution in the Federal Republic 
or Western Berlin. If the owner furnishes 
proof that he has owned the securities un- 
interruptedly since March 3, 1951, the sales 
proceeds may be credited to an “original 
blocked mark account” of the seller. If such 
proof cannot be furnished, the proceeds will 
be credited to an “acquired blocked mark 
account.” In general, “acquired blocked 
marks” can be used by foreign owners only 
for investment within Germany, while “orig- 
inal blocked marks’’ can also be used for 
payment of travel expenses, support of near 
relatives, and a few other purposes. 

If securities are sent for safekeeping, they 
will be placed in an “investment from ac- 
quired blocked mark account” established in 
the name of the foreign beneficiary unless 
proof is furnished that the owner has owned 
such securities uninterruptedly since March 
3, 1951. 

If the owner moves his permanent resi- 
dence to Western Germany, his “acquired 
blocked mark account” and/or “investment 
from acquired blocked mark account” will 
continue to be blocked. 

When foreigners send securities owned by 
residents of the Federal Republic or Western 
Berlin, the securities may be released to the 
owner only with the special approval of the 
appropriate Land Central Bank. Approval 
may be given if proof is furnished that the 
securities were owned by the German resi- 
dent before May 8, 1945, or were acquired 
after that date through transactions duly 
authorized by the exchange-control author- 
ities, through inheritance, or under the terms 
of the Western German or Western Berlin 
restitution procedure. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTS FROM OEEC COUNTRIES 
LIBERALIZED 


Effective on January 1, 1952, import re- 
strictions were relaxed on commodities that 
accounted for 54 percent of private imports 
into Western Germany from OEEC countries 
in 1949, according to announcements appear- 
ing in the Bundesanzeiger, issues of Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1951. A list of the commodities 
on which controls were relaxed was pub- 
lished in the Bundesanzeiger of January 8, 
1952. 

Under the new procedure, it will still be 
necessary for German importers to make 
applications for purchase authorizations 
before concluding import contracts. How- 
ever, quantitative limitations will not be im- 
posed on the issuance of purchase authoriza- 
tions or import licenses if the goods involved 
are included in the “free list’ and the com- 
modities originate in, and are purchased 
from OEEC countries. 

Copies of the Bundesanzeiger of January 
8, 1952, which contains the German text of 
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the free list may be purchased from Verlag 
des Bundesanzeigers, Postfash, Cologne 
Ruhr 1, Federal Republic of Germany, for 
about 6 U. S. cents plus postage. One copy 
is available for consultation in the European 
Division, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


NEW TRADE AGREEMENT CONCLUDED 
WITH DENMARK 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.’’) 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT OF 1950 WITH 
BRAZIL RATIFIED BY THAT COUNTRY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.’’) 


Hungary 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH FINLAND To 
Cover 1952 CoMMODITY EXCHANGES 
SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”’) 


India 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EMERGENCY LICENSES May BE ISSUED FOR 
MACHINERY PARTS 


Licenses for importing replacement parts 
of industrial machines into India, under 
emergency circumstances, will be granted to 
established importers, up to a value of 10 
percent of the value of current licenses held 
by the importers, and subject to a maximum 
of 10,000 rupees in each individual case. 
These licenses will be valid only for import- 
ing by air, and for a period of 12 months 
from the date of issuance. 

Under ordinary circumstances, parts of in- 
dustrial machinery may be imported only by 
actual users. The emergency provision is 
made because many actual users are not 
direct importers and would otherwise be 
compelled to order emergency replacement 
parts through agents—a delay which might 
lead to prolongation of plant shut-down or 
loss of use of the machinery. 


REDUCTIONS IN IMPORT AND EXPORT 
DUTIES 


The Indian export duty on mustard oil 
was reduced from 8 annas a pound to 3 
annas a pound on November 24, 1951, ac- 
cording to an announcement of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 

On the same date, the standard rate of 
import duty on coconut oil was reduced from 
4334 percent ad valorem to 314 percent, and 
the rate applicable to imports of British 
colonial origin was reduced from 31% per- 
cent to 21 percent. The purpose of this re- 
duction is stated unofficially to be a desire 
on the part of the Government of India to 
increase imports of coconut oil and to lower 
market prices. 


RECLASSIFICATION OF OFFICE MACHINES 
UNDER INDIAN CUSTOMS 


Cash registers and adding, calculating, ac- 
counting, and similar office machines manu- 
ally operated or requiring less than 
one-quarter brake horsepower imported 
from the United States and other non-Em- 
pire sources under the standard rate of duty 
were recently classified as “Office Machines” 
under Indian tariff item No. 72 (28) at 20 
percent ad valorem, according to a decision 
of the Central Board of Revenue of the Gov- 
ernment of India. 
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Indonesia 


Exchange and Finance 


INCOME TAX RATE ON JOINT-STOCK 
COMPANIES INCREASED 


Effective on January 1, 1952, the income- 
tax rate of 40 percent on joint-stock com- 
panies in Indonesia was replaced by the 
following graduated tax rates: 


Net profit in rupiahs Tax percentage rate 


Less than 500,000 a 40 
500,000 to 1,000,000 2% 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 45 
1.500.000 to 2,000,000 4714 


2 000,000 to 2,500.00 DO 
pd 


2 500,000 and over p21, 


In announcing the tax increase, the Di- 
rector General of State Revenues estimated 
that the measure would increase revenues by 
approximately 1,000,000,000 rupiahs (1 ru- 
piah — US$0.2632). He stated that he did not 
feel that the tax increase would unduly 
burden the joint-stock companies, as profits 
were currently satisfactory, partly as a result 
of high export prices for such basic com- 
modities as rubber and tin. He justified the 
need for the tax increase by referring to the 
Government’s estimate of a deficit in the 1951 
budget amounting to about 900,000,000 
rupiahs. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SUSPENSION OF CERTAIN QUOTA 
RESTRICTIONS CONTINUED 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
authorizing continuance for the period Jan- 
uary 1-—June 30, 1952, of the suspension of 
quota restrictions on the following imports: 
Superphosphates, ground mineral phosphates, 
and compound fertilizers; motor bicycles; 
perambulators; and marble chippings. 


CERTAIN IMPORT QUOTAS ANNOUNCED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
specifying the following quantities of certain 
goods that may be imported under global 
quotas during the periods shown: Automo- 
bile tires, 10,000 articles, and bicycle and tri- 
cycle tires, 26,000 articles, during the period 
February 1 to July 31, 1952; inner tubes for 
automobile tires, 7,500 articles, and inner 
tubes for bicycle or tricycle tires, 18,000 arti- 
cles, from February 1 to July 31, 1952; cer- 
tain rubber boots and shoes without heels, 
50,000 pairs, and canvas or rubber shoes with 
rubber soles and heels, 5,000 pairs, from 
February 1, 1952, to January 31, 1953. 


Italy 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN DECEMBER 
1951 


Italy’s major activities in December 1951 
were concentrated on emergency relief for 
flood victims, appraisal of losses suffered in 
the disastrous floods and landslides in var- 
ious regions during October and November, 
and plans for rehabilitation of devastated 
areas. Damages suffered throughout Italy 
have been tentatively appraised at a mini- 
mum of 200 billion lire, exclusive of the 
loss in agricultural and industrial produc- 
tion which may run over another 100 billion 
(US$1—625 lire). An over-all loss of 300 
billion lire represents nearly 2 percent of 
Italy’s gross national product, a severe loss 
for a country which already has a low aver- 
age standard of living. 

The Italian Government has set up a 
special commission to study the causes of 
flood and formulate preventive measures. 
Meanwhile the Treasury offered a National 
Security Loan of 9-year 5-percent bonds, the 
Chamber of Deputies passed a bill providing 
for a preliminary appropriation of 20 billion 





lire for reconstruction work in flooded areas, 
and the Council of Ministers approved a draft 
law providing for expenditure of 32 billion 
lire for reforestation over the next 5 years, 
and another bill authorizing expenditure of 
450 million lire for work on river embank- 
ments. 

One bright spot in the economic picture 
has been the prospect of expanding indus- 
trial employment in 1952, especially in the 
shipyards and the aeronautical, automotive, 
and other sectors of the mechanical industry. 
Relying upon the early placement of defense 
orders, some of the plants which cut down 
operations in recent months promised to 
start a gradual reinstatement of normal labor 
forces and working hours immediately after 
the first of the year. 


FINANCE 


Returns under the “reformed” income tax 
system were 309.7 billion lire above returns 
of the preceding year. More than 2,000,000 
of the 3,932,796 submitting returns claimed 
incomes under the taxable level. The 
Minister of Finance expressed satisfaction 
with the returns from the middle-income 
group, especially as an initial step in the 
fiscal education of the Italian people. Re- 
turns from the upper income brackets were 
not satisfactory, and the Minister announced 
that measures would be taken to eliminate 
tax evasion. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


Italy’s credit balance with the EPU rose 
to $226,500,000 during the first 10 days of 
November. The corrective measures taken 
appear to have restored at least temporary 
equilibrium of transactions in the EPU area. 
On December 1 the Government placed new 
restrictions on exports of cotton products 
to EPU countries in order to overcome the 
handicap of buying raw cotton with dollars 
and selling the products in nondollar areas. 
The Government also took measures to im- 
port half of the cotton requirements from 
the sterling areas as a further means of 
economizing on dollars. 

Italy’s total imports dropped to $160,500,- 
000 in October 1951 as compared with $180,- 
000,000 in September and $114,100,000 in 
October 1950, and there was a pronounced 
shift from the Western Hemisphere to Asiatic 
and European sources. Exports continued 
to rise, reaching a total of $151,600,000 as 
compared with $135,700,000 in September, 
and $121,200,000 in October 1950. The 
sharpest cut occurred in imports from the 
United States, which totaled $30,900,000 in 
October (September $42,800,000), while ex- 
ports to the United States registered another 
increase, and totaled $10,600,000 (September 
$9,500,000. ) 

INDUSTRY 


Industrial production, as a whole, com- 
pleted its recovery in October from the late 
summer slow-down, and the general index 
returned to the July all-time record of 144, 
as compared with 137 in September and 131 
in October 1950. (1938=—100.) The average 
of 136 for the first 10 months of 1951 was 15 
percent above the comparable 1950 index. 


PRICES, WAGES, AND COST-OF-LIVING 


Following a slight but persistent rise 
through most of November, the weekly gen- 
eral index of wholesale prices dropped to 
54.16 as of December 1 (1938—1.0), com- 
pared with 54.20 in the last week of October 
and monthly averages of 54.88 in September 
(corrected) and 54.45 in October. 

The cost-of-living index rose to 53.86 in 
October, as compared with 53.71 in Sep- 
tember, and regained most of the slight 
margin of decline registered in the third 
quarter after reaching a June high of 
53.94. All component expenses increased 
in October, with the sole exception of wear- 
ing apparel which continued to decline. 

The only change in October indexes of 
wages and salaries was another insignificant 
increase in the agricultural sector. 
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AGRICULTURE 

Aside from a disappointing wheat crop and 
the exceptionally serious flood damage in the 
fall, the balance sheet of Italian agriculture 
in 1951 is relatively good. Record crops of 
sugar beets and olives were harvested de- 
spite the damage from wind and rain to 
the latter; the corn and rice harvests were 
the highest since before the war; fruit and 
vegetable production was also good. Farm 
prices on the whole were strong, but farm- 
ers were feeling the pressure of rising costs. 

Serious deterrents to Italy’s exports of 
agricultural products in 1951 were German 
import restrictions, Italy’s excessive creditor 
position in EPU, and the imposition of 
quotas on cheese imports by the United 
States. Recently tightened British import 
policies were expected to make further in- 
roads on this trade. 

The government’s continued firm control 
of bread prices—greatly facilitated by the 
favorable price offered by the International 
Wheat Agreement—and its indirect control 
over the price of oil have helped to contain 
the rise in the retail food price index within 
a limit much lower than in most other free- 
economy nations, especially those more de- 
pendent on imported foodstuffs. 

Emergency aid to small farmers in flood- 
stricken areas in the form of hybrid corn 
and vegetable seed, financed with 200,000,000 
lire of counterpart funds from United States 
aid programs, was announced on Christmas 
Eve.—U. S. EmsasSy, ROME, Dec. 28, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


QUANTITY RESTRICTIONS ON RICE EXPORTS 
LIFTED 


Recent regulations issued by the Italian 
Ministry of Foreign Trade and the National 
Rice Agency and published in the November 
1, 1951, issue of Informazioni per il Commer- 
cio Estero lift all quantitative restrictions on 
exports of rice made against payment in 
freely transferable dollars. 


TAXATION EXEMPTIONS FOR OIL USED BY 
MERCHANT SHIPS CLARIFIED 


To standardize Italian customs procedure 
in the application of an Italian law exempt- 
ing crude oil and residual fuel oil from im- 
port duties and sales tax when these prod- 
ucts are for direct use as fuel by merchant 
ships in Italian ports, the Ministry of Fi- 
nance has issued circular No. 329 of Novem- 
ber 15, 1951, which appears in the December 
13, 1951, issue of Informazioni per il Com- 
merzio Estero. 

This circular specifies that the exemption 
applies to these products consumed in “‘nor- 
mal uses on board,” not only for the period 
of consumption while the vessel is in port 
and engaged in regular commercial opera- 
tions but after the conclusion of these oper- 
ations in the normal maintenance of the 
vessel. Also exempt from customs duties 
and sales tax are these same products when 
consumed by vessels awaiting repairs at ship- 
yards or consumed in trial runs by vessels 
which have been repaired. 

TEMPORARY IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 

Works OF ART FACILITATED 


The Italian Customs are now authorized to 
grant direct permission for the temporary 
import and export of works of art intended 
for exhibitions and shows of an international 
character, as well as any exhibitions or- 
ganized by individual artists or groups of 
artists, according to a notice published in the 
November 1, 1951, issue (No. 44) of the Infor- 
mazioni per il Commercio Estero. 

Temporary imports of works of art are 
authorized by the Customs (by a certificate 
invalidated for exchange purposes) upon as- 
surance that the importer will be held re- 
sponsible for their reexportation. Temporary 
imports of art still require authorization of 
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the Ministry of Foreign Trade and approval 
of the Minister of Public Instruction. 

The Italian Customs are authorized to 
grant approval directly to temporary exports 
of works of art upon presentation by the ex- 
porter of the denuncia-benestare or ex- 
change certificate issued by any branch of 
the Bank of Italy and showing appropriate 
clearance from the Superintendent of An- 
tiques and Fine Arts. 


SPECIAL CONTROLS PLACED ON PENICILLIN 
PRODUCTS 


Supplementing existing regulations on the 
manufacture and sale of drugs and phar- 
maceuticals in Italy, the Italian Government 
has placed special controls on antibiotic- 
products composed of penicillin G in crystal- 
line form (salt, soda, or potassium). These 
regulations were published in the Gazetta 
Ufficiale of November 22, 1951, and are ef- 
fective as of that date. 

The special control on penicillin products 
requires manufacturers to furnish samples 
to the High Commissariat of Hygiene and 
Public Health for analysis by the Superior 
Institute of Health prior to sale on the 
domestic market. The fee for this service is 
fixed at 10,000 lire (approximately $16) per 
sample. The sale of the product will be au- 
thorized on the basis of favorable results of 
the analysis. 

Importers of penicillin must show that 
their product has been inspected and an- 
alyzed abroad in accordance with standards 
comparable to those maintained in Italy. 

Penicillin products sold on the Italian 
market must bear the stamp of official con- 
trol on the container and the progressive 
serial number of the manufacturing concern. 


Japan 


Commercial Laws Digests 


FOREIGN TECHNOLOGICAL ASSISTANCE 
DESIRED 


The sixth announcement by the Japanese 
Government’s Foreign Investment Commis- 
sion of the fields in which technological as- 
sistance is desired by Japan makes the fol- 
lowing changes in the previous list as pub- 
lished in the November 12, 1951, issue of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY: 

A. Deletes the words “annealing furnace” 
from item (1) under Group 5, Metal Indus- 
tries, to make this item read “Soaking pit 
and reheating furnace for steel making.” 
Deletes items (1) and (5) under Group 7, 
Electrical Machinery. 

B. Adds a new item under Group 5, Metal 
Industries, as follows: “Closed electric fur- 
nace for the production of pig iron.” 

(See May 21 and June 11, 1951, issues of 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY and Department 
of Commerce International Reference Serv- 
ice publication “Establishing a Business 
Under the Laws of Japan,” vol. VII, No. 114, 
December 1950, for information on proce- 
dures and regulations governing foreign in- 
vestment in Japan.) 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


VANILLA: Export DuTy REDUCED IN 
Comoro ISLANDS 


The export duty on vanilla in Comoro 
Islands has been reduced from 21 percent 
to 12 percent ad valorem, by an order of 
November 7, 1951, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Madagascar of November 24. 

(The Comoro Islands are a group of four 
islands administered by Madagascar. Ex- 
cept for a few specific items, such as vanilla, 
customs duties are identical in both areas. 
The current export duty on vanilla in Mada- 
gascar proper is 8 percent ad valorem.) 


““PaKA”” FIBER, TWINE, AND CORDAGE: 
Export Duty MODIFIED 


The rate of export duty in Madagascar on 
‘“paka” fiber was modified from 8 percent 
ad valorem to 35 CFA francs per kilogram, 
and on paka twine and cordage from 5 per- 
cent ad valorem to 35 CFA francs per kilo- 
gram, by a decree of September 15, 1951, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of Madagascar 
of December 8. (1 CFA franc=US$0.0057.) 


Malaya 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN THE MALAYA AND SINGAPORE 
IMPORT AND EXPorRT GUIDE 


The import into Malaya and Singapore of 
refrigerators from hard-currency sources will 
no longer be permitted, according to the 
Economic Bulletin of December 1951, pub- 
lished by the Government of Singapore. 
Malayan importers have approved unfilled 
import applications for approximately 5,000 
refrigerators from the United States. Con- 
sideration will be given to renewing permis- 
sion for the import of refrigerators from 
hard-currency sources when these orders 
have been filled. 

The Malaya and Singapore Import and 
Export Guide, December 1951 edition, should 
therefore be amended by deleting refrigera- 
tors from Import Guide, list A under the 
heading “Machines.” On this same list un- 
der “Foodstuffs” add onions and potatoes. 
In the Export Guide, list A, under ‘“Food- 
stuffs” add sugar. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF REVISIONS 


The following changes have been made in 
the Mexican import tariff, by a Presidential 
decree signed on December 3, 1951, published 
on December 20, and effective 5 days there- 
after (former status is shown in parenthe- 
ses) : 


Duty 
Tariff Ad Val- 
classifi- Description and dutiable Specific orem 
cation unit (Pesos) (Fercent) 


9.52.00 Passenger automobiles of 
all kinds, when the offi- 
cial price or commercial 
invoice value (which- 
ever is higher) of each 
unit does not exceed 
13,000 pesos, each é 1, 600 30 
(Formerly read ‘does 
not exceed 16,000 pesos,”’ 
and was dutiable at 1,500 
pesos each plus 30 percent 
ad valorem.) 
9.52.01 Same, valued at more than 
13,000 resos but not ex- 
ceeding 25,000 pesos, 
each ‘ : 1, 700 35 
(Formerly read ‘‘valued 
at more than 16,000 pesos 
but not exceeding 30,000 
pesos,’”’ and was dutiahle 
at 1,500 pesos each plus 35 
percent ad valorem.) 
9.52.02 Same, valued at more than 
25,000 pesos but not ex- 
ceeding 40,000 pesos, 
each... 2, 000 35 
(Formerly read ‘“‘valued 
at more than 30,000 pesos 
but not exceeding 40,000 
pesos,”” and was dutiable 
at 2,000 pesos each plus 40 
percent ad valorem.) 
9. 52.03 Same, valued at more than 
40,000 pesos but not ex- 
ceeding 55,000 pesos, 
each 2, 000 40 
(Formerly read ‘valued 
at more than 40,000 pesos,”’ 
and was dutiable at 3,000 
pesos each plus 40 percent 
ad valorem.) 
9.52.04 Same, valued at more than 
55,000 pesos, each = 3, 000 45 
(This is a new classifica- 
tion.) 


The following changes have been made 
in the Mexican import tariff by a Presidential 
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decree signed on December 3, 1951, published 
on December 20, and effective 3 days 
thereafter (former status is shown in pa- 
rentheses) : 

Duty 
Tariff id 


classifi- Specific Valorem 
tion Description and dutiable unit (Pesos) (Percent) 


2.20.01 Unhulled oats: 


From Dec. 2, 1951, 
through June 30, 1952, 
gross kilogram 0. 04 1 


July 1, 1952, and there- 
after. gross kilogram 10 15 
(Formerly was dutia- 
ble at 0.10 peso per gross 
kilogram plus 15 percent 
ad valorem, with no date 
limitations. ) 
6.06.50 Natural or synthetic vita- 
mins for the manufacture 
of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts or dietary supple- 
ments, accompanied by 
descriptive literature, le- 
gal kilogram OD 1 
(This is a new classifica- 
tion.) 
6.06.51 Penicillin, streptomycin, 
aureoniycin, terramycin, 
or chloromycetin for the 
manufacture of pharma- 
ceutical products, accom- 
panied by descriptive lit- 
erature, legal kilogram 0 1 
(This is a new classifica- 
tion. See classification 
6. 31. 61.) 
6.31.61 Penicillin, streptomycin, 
aureomycin, terramycin, 
or chloromycetin, in any 
pharmaceutical dosage, 
legal kilogram Exempt 10 
(This classification for- (Same) (Same) 
merly included the spec- 
ified products in any form. 
Products not already pre- 
pared in doses are now 
classified under new clas- 
sification 6.06.51.) 
7.60.00 Helmets of common metal 
of all kinds and their 
integral parts, each Exempt Exempt 
(Formerly read “Hel- (Same) (Same 
mets of steel of all kinds.’’) 
8.59.44 Belts of all kinds, identi- 
fiable by means of cata- 
logs (safety belts), em- 
ployed for the personal 
suspension of workers, 
each Exempt 
(This is a new classifica- 
tion.) 
61.00 Asbestos belts for machin- 
ery, even containing 
cloth, gross kilogram 


Exempt 


zx 


. 20 5 
(Same) (10) 


s 


61.01 . Woven belts of fabrics of 
all kinds more than 1.5 
meters in width, when it 
is proved that they are 
to be used exclusively in 
paper or cardboard man- 
ufacturing machinery, 
gross kilogram 20 15 
(This is a new classifica- 
tion.) 
. 61.02 Endless belts made of cloth 
of copper or its alloys, 
more than 1.5 meters in 
width, gross kilogram .10 3 
(This is a new classifica- 
tion.) 


@ 


Export DUTIES ON TOMATOES AND FROZEN 
SHRIMP REDUCED 


Exports from Mexico of frozen shrimp, in- 
cluded in Mexican export tariff classification 
11-15, are subject to a specific duty of 0.30 
peso per hundred net kilograms, according 
to a Presidential decree signed on November 
28, 1951, published on December 17, and ef- 
fective on October 1. Frozen shrimp pre- 
viously was subject to an ad valorem duty 
of 10 percent in addition to the present spe- 
cific duty. 

The Mexican export duty applicable to to- 
matoes, included in tariff classification 21-44, 
was reduced from 0.20 peso to 0.12 peso per 
gross kilogram by a Presidential decree 
signed on December 6, 1951, published on 
December 19, and effective on November 1. 


TOMATO EXPORTERS GRANTED 75-PERCENT 
SuBSIDY ON Export DUTIES 


Mexican associations of tomato growers ap- 
proved by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Livestock are granted a 75-percent subsidy 
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on the 0.12 peso specific export duty applica- 
ble to tomatoes, according to a resolution 
signed by that Ministry on December 6, 1951, 
published on December 19, and effective on 
November 1. 


Netherlands 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE 


During the last quarter of 1951 Nether- 
lands foreign trade developed favorably. 
The value of exports during the period ex- 
ceeded that of imports for the first time 
since the Netherlands began to publish 
foreign trade statistics in 1917. This im- 
provement can be attributed to several fac- 
tors, among them a decrease in imports due 
to previous stockpiling of certain raw mate- 
rials; a certain slowdown in the Netherlands 
investment program; and an increase in ex- 
ports, mainly to other Western European 
countries. 

However, Netherlands officials and busi- 
ness circles are apprehensive of the post- 
election restrictions on imports from the 
EPU area introduced by the new British 
Government. A serious situation has been 
caused by the blocking of shipments of 
Dutch fruit, especially pears, previously or- 
dered by British buyers. Other European 
markets for pears are saturated, so that 
Dutch fruit exporters now have 40,000 metric 
tons of fruit in cold storage with no pros- 
pects of profitable sale. The most serious 
effect of the British restrictions will prob- 
ably be felt by the biscuit factories, which, 
although they have been allowed to move 
their stocks for the British Christmas mar- 
ket, will not be able to export to Britain 
after March 1952. Some large factories have 
therefore begun to lay off employees. 


FINANCE 


Gold holdings and net foreign exchange 
reserves increased. From a low of 894 mil- 
lion guilders in July these holdings rose to 
a new peak of 1,528 million guilders on 
December 3, 1951. The Netherlands had 
another EPU surplus (about $50 million) in 
November. The cumulative EPU deficit is 
now below $100 million so that no gold or 
dollars need be paid on any current deficit. 

Preliminary November figures from large 
savings banks in The Hague, Rotterdam, and 
Amsterdam indicate that the trend toward 
dissavings which started with the Korean 
war has been halted. From August to 
October these banks have shown a net in- 
crease in savings deposits, although on a 
small scale, and the November figures show 
a continuation of this trend. 


EMPLOYMENT AND COST OF LIVING 


In November there was sharp rise in unem- 
ployment. The number of men out of work 
rose by 28,301 to a high of 112,453, against 
a rise of 19,308 to 72,428 in November 1950. 
As a result of curtailment of the building 
program, unemployment may increase fur- 
ther in the building and related industries 
in the next few months. Defense orders 
should, however, stimulate employment in 
other industries and thus alleviate the 
situation. 

Payment of a compensatory bonus based 
on the increase in cost of living has been 
permitted by the Government. This bonus 
is either 11 percent of the wage for 1 
week, or 2.5 percent of the wage for a month, 
with a maximum of 8.50 guilders. The rise 
in cost of living since last march has been 
too small to justify a wage-rate increase, and 
union and employers associations agreed on 
a lump-sum settlement. The trade unions 
are disappointed that the payment is not 
mandatory, as the March wage increase was. 

The November cost-of-living index de- 
creased by 1 point to 120 (1949—100). The 
greatest decline came in the food index 
(from 125 in October to 123 in November), 
a reflection of lower prices for vegetables, 
fruit, meat, and bottled milk. 





AGRICULTURE 


November weather was warmer than nor- 
mal, with heavy rain, especially in the south 
and west. Harvesting of late crops, par- 
ticularly corn, sugar beets, and fodder roots, 
was completed during the month, while 
plowing and planting of fall-sown crops pro- 
gressed well. Yields of corn were much 
better than in 1950, because of exceptionally 
warm, sunny weather in September and 
October. Total production was estimated 
at 17,600 metric tons, 4.7 percent above the 
1950 figure. Sugar-beet yields at 36 tons 
per hectare were lower than in 1950, and 
total beet production was estimated at only 
2,400,000 tons. Raw-sugar content averaged 
16.4 percent, and total sugar production from 
the 1951 beet crop (refined basis) was offi- 
cially estimated at 330,000 tons. 

The area planted to wheat during the fall 
was estimated at 75,000 hectares, 25 percent 
higher than in 1950. If wheat plantings 
next spring are normal, the total area 
planted to wheat for harvest in 1952 will be 
over 85,000 hectares. Plantings of other 
fall-sown grains were about 5 percent higher 
than in 1950. Oilseed acreage (mainly 
colza) dropped to only 5,500 hectares, far 
below the postwar high of 32,000 hectares in 
1950.—U. S. EmBassy, THE HAGvuE, DEc. 18, 
1951. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSING OF MANY ESSENTIAL 
COMMODITIES REMOVED OR RELAXED 


The New Zealand Customs Department 
announced on December 12, 1951, two im- 
portant amendments to the import-licensing 
schedule for 1952. First, it will not now be 
necessary to secure an import license on any 
country for the following 6 items: Sulfur 
(excluding colloidal sulfur); carbon black 
(excluding acetylene black); rosin; asbestos 
fiber; petrolatum; and oil n. e. i., including 
mineral lubricating oil. 

Second, licenses will be granted, as applied 
for, for 18 commodities. These “open li- 
censes” provide for amendments in scope at 
intervals if supplies from “soft currency” 
sources improve. Meanwhile, the New Zea- 
land authorities want importers to accept 
offers for these commodities when available 
without the necessity of first applying for 
import licenses. Some of the more impor- 
tant items involved are the following: Iron 
sheet, plate, or hoop, plain, polished, gal- 
vanized, plated, or coated with metal (ex- 
cluding tin plate); corrugated iron sheet; 
copper and copper alloy sheet, plate, strip; 
and foil; aluminum and aluminum alloy 
sheet, plate, and foil; nickel, nickel alloy, 
and zinc sheet and strip; boiler tubes and 
most wrought-iron and steel pipes, piping, 
tubes, and tubing; wire netting; ball and 
roller bearings; artificers’ tools; timber, 
rough-sawn or rough-hewn; and sausage 
casings of animal origin. 

The Minister of Industries and Commerce, 
announced on December 11 that New Zea- 
land's dollar spending in 1952 will continue 
on the basis that operated in 1951. Licenses 
for essential materials from dollar sources 
are expected to total NZ£40,000,000 ($112,- 
000,000), or NZ£2,500,000 ($7,000,000) more 
than in 1951. He said, “It was not possible 
to extend noticeably the basis of spending 
in North America because of the general 
dollar stringency.”” The Minister explained 
that shortages and increases in prices ne- 
cessitated the increased dollar expenditure. 

Tractors for agricultural use are to be li- 
censed up to NZ£3,000,000 ($8,400,000) and 
imports of industrial tractors and earth- 
moving equipment from dollar sources ag- 
gregating NZt2,000,000 ($5,600,000) will be 
permitted. Other important items for which 
dollar allocations are made for 1952 are: 
Tobacco and newsprint, NZ£1,800,000 each 
(85,040,000); machinery, NZ£3,000,000 ($8,- 
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400,000); vehicle spares, NZ£2,000,000 ($5,- 


600,000 ) ; metal products, NZ£3,500,000 
($9,800,000); timber, NZ£2,000,000 ($5,600,- 
000); and lubricating oil, NZ£1,600,000 
($4,480,000) . 

Norway 


EcoNoMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER 1951 


The Norwegian retail trade of December 
1951 was at the highest level since World 
War II. Unit sales in most lines were up 
an estimated 10 percent over December 1950. 
The leading department store estimated its 
unit sales up 25 percent. Sales of textile 
products and yard goods were particularly 
satisfactory, and at least temporarily re- 
versed the trend in this industry. The chief 
factors influencing the sales increase were 
the lifting of textile rationing on December 
1, the availability of adequate supplies of 
most consumer goods, prospects of future 
price rises, and increased purchasing power 
as a result of retroactive wage increases. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


A cost-of-living compensatory award by 
the special wage board and a Government- 
farm organization agreement on farm-income 
increases combined to form the most im- 
portant single economic development during 
December. The wage board award provided 
a general 21-yre (approximately US$0.03) an 
hour increase for all adult workers covered 
by cost-of-living contracts, a 11-sre increase 
for young workers, and a 44.47-crown ($6.23) 
a month increase for salaried workers. In 
the past, cost-of-living supplements awarded 
to organized workers had been matched by 
similar increases voluntarily granted by em- 
ployers to unorganized workers. Thus, in 
effect, the award signifies an almost univer- 
sal increase. 

Almost simultaneously with this award the 
Government came to quick agreement with 
farm organization representatives whereby 
farm income is scheduled to be increased 
annually by $15,900,000. This rise will be 
effected by increased prices for such staple 
foods as milk, cheese, bread, and meat. It 
is roughly estimated that the wage- and 
farm-product price increases agreed upon 
will result in a 3- to 5-percent increase in 
the official cost-of-living index. 

Prices continued relatively stable during 
November and December. The Official cost- 
of-living index was 126.3 on November 15, 
0.6 percent over the preceding month (1949 
100). This slight rise was seasonal. The 
wholesale-price index rose by 1 percent to 
270.4 on December 15 (1938=—100). Neither 
of the current readings reflected the newly 
agreed raises in agricultural prices or ex- 
pected price increases resulting from the 
cost-of-living wage supplement. These two 
factors, however, may be counted upon to 
contribute to a more pronounced price rise 
during the next few months. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


At the end of 1951 the most discussed 
financial problem in Norway was that of the 
future financing of the State banks, which 
had exhausted the $56,000,000 fund estab- 
lished in May 1951 to finance their loan 
commitments. The interim requirements of 
the State banks are being met by advances 
from the Ministry of Finance. 

Considerable public attention was focused 
on the fact that notes in circulation had 
surpassed the 2,500,000,000-crown ($357,000,- 
000) level for the first time since the end 
of the occupation. Changes in currency and 
deposits had followed closely normal sea- 
sonal patterns. Bank loans again expanded 
in November and will continue to increase 
as a result of the wage settlement. The ex- 
ternal financial position of the Bank of Nor- 
way deteriorated in December, reflecting a 
December deficit in the EPU which resulted 
from payments on short-term debts to Swe- 
den and the United Kingdom. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


The import surplus rose in November, as 
was seasonally anticipated, but at $15,400,000 
was probably small enough to permit a small 
surplus in Norway’s balance of payments on 
current account. November imports were 
valued at $66,600,000, down 5.3 percent from 
the preceding month. Exports in November 
declined 14.3 percent from October’s record 
high of $51,200,000. It is estimated that for 
1951 Norway’s balance of payments on cur- 
rent account will register a surplus of from 
$28,000,000 to $42,000,000, compared with a 
1950 deficit of $131,000,000. This rapid im- 
provement reflects rises of approximately 50 
percent in export value, 33 percent in import 
value, and almost 100 percent and 375 per- 
cent in ship earnings and ship exports, re- 
spectively, over the levels which prevailed in 
1950. Despite these improvements in total 
trade, Norway’s dollar position remains in 
deficit and is expected to continue so during 
1952. Increased dependence on the United 
States for raw materials (coal, for example) 
and a recent relative decline in exports to 
the United States, as compared with those to 
Western Europe, partly reflecting higher 
prices in European markets, are significant 
factors in this respect. 


SHIPPING 


Gross freight revenue from the fleet in 
1951 has been estimated at $559,000,000, 60 
percent over the preceding year. Net freight 
receipts should run just over $280,000,000. 
These figures reflect a record year for freight 
receipts. 

During November freight rates continued 
to climb. Norwegian Shipping News dry- 
cargo rate indexes registered a 3.2-percent 
rise for trip-charter rates and an 8-percent 
increase for time-charter rates. Single-voy- 
age tanker rates in November rose substan- 
tially over those of the preceding month. 
The index for sterling rates was up 33.3 per- 
cent to 387.4 (MOT=100). LCollar rates rose 
almost 30 percent to 246.3 (USMC=100). 
The trade reports a strong demand for tank- 
ers On a single-voyage basis, especially for 
sterling tonnage. 

INDUSTRY 


The official index for industrial production 
(1938= 100) was 151, 1 percent under that of 
the preceding month and 1 percent higher 
than the reading in November 1950. The 
October-November decline was evenly spread 
between export and domestic industries. 

The electric-power shortage received some 
relief as a result of mild weather during De- 
cember. Demand for power, particularly for 
domestic heating, was thus on a level ap- 
proximately equal to capacity. The situa- 
tion on the west coast, however, continued 
serious as the supply-demand ratio was al- 
ready too badly out of balance to be aided 
appreciably by a mild December. 

The timber cut on December 15 had 
reached just over 3,000,000 cubic meters, an 
increase of approximately 4 percent over last 
year’s cut on the same date. Although the 
magnitude of the cut merits some optimism, 
it is still difficult to predict with any cer- 
tainty that the goal of 7,000,000 cubic meters 
will be reached, since such factors as the size 


of the labor force and the weather are too 
uncertain. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


The second incident of foot-and-mouth 
disease occurred, this time in a district near 
the Swedish border. As in the earlier case, 
the stamping-out method was employed and 
surrounding townships were isolated. The 
source of the infection has not been ascer- 
tained. 

The trade reports that coastal autumn 
fishing of summer sild suitable for canning 
purposes met with little or no success and 
that factories received only occasional deliv- 
eries from the fishing fleet. The crab pack, 
also nearing completion, was reported ab- 
normally small. Fish canners were per- 
turbed concerning the prospects of intensi- 


fied British import regulations against 
canned fish and continued difficulties in ob- 
taining tin plate and packing material.— 
U. S. Empassy, OSLO, JAN. 2, 1952. 


Portugal 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Cold and rainy weather in Portugal in Oc- 
tober and the first half of November did some 
damage to unharvested crops, notably corn, 
grapes, and olives. Rain and wind caused 
some immature olives to drop from the trees, 
but the crop was still considered very good 
and was estimated to approximate 90,000 
tons. Harvesting of grapes started early, 
because of the fear of serious damage from 
rotting, but wine production in 1951 was 
expected to be lower in quantity and quality 
than it was in 1950. Corn production, re- 
ported to be somewhat lower in 1951 than 
it was in 1950, but better than in any other 
previous year, was expected to make imports 
from the oversea Provinces practically un- 
necessary. The rains had their favorable 
aspect, putting the ground into very good 
condition for planting of winter wheat. 

Sardine canneries continued to operate at 
a reduced rate, excepting in the Algarve, 
where they were active. Despite the fact 
that production was below normal, canneries 
reported accumulation of stocks because ex- 
port demand was quiet. Arrivals of tin 
plate were sufficient to relieve any concern 
as to possible shortages in that commodity 
at least during the current season. 

Although arrivals of colonial cotton were 
moderate, mills had sufficient supplies for 
immediate needs and operated on a full-time 
basis. The demand for woolen goods con- 
tinued slow. 

A new flour mill, with British equipment, 
was opened near Lisbon at the end of Octo- 
ber by the Companhia Industrial Portugal e 
Colonias. It is reported by the press to be 
one of the most modern in Europe. 

The Seventh Plenary Session of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council met in Lisbon in 
the last week of October. Speakers from 
both exporting and importing countries 
agreed at the opening session that, although 
the agreement had so far chiefly benefited 
the importers, it was advantageous to both 
exporters and importers and should be re- 
newed. This sentiment appeared to be gen- 
eral among the delegates. 


ELECTRIC RATES AND PROJECTS 


Electric-energy rates were reduced by 16 
to 35 percent at the end of October in the 
districts of Setubal, Evora, and Montemar-o- 
Novo, south of the Tagus River. This reduc- 
tion in rates, like the reduction in Lisbon 
rates in March 1951, was credited to the 
ability of the Castelo de Bode hydroelectric 
power plant to produce and transmit power 
at a cost considerably below the cost of pro- 
duction of thermal power at plants in Lisbon 
and Setubal. These plants are now being 
used mainly for standby purposes, a fact 
which should considerably reduce Portugal’s 
coal requirements. 

A decree-law, published in the Diario do 
Governo of November 1, 1951, authorized the 
government to proceed with the development 
of a hydroelectric and irrigation project at 
Terceira Island, Azores. The cost is not to 
exceed 20,000,000 escudos, of which 15,000,000 
escudos will be provided by the District of 
Agra do Heroismo, which may borrow it from 
the government savings bank (1 escudo= 
approximately US$0.035). The balance will 
be supplied by the Central Government from 
the Unemployment Fund. 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 

A committee was formed on October 22, 
under the Chairmanship of the Undersecre- 
tary of Finance in charge of the budget, to 
study methods of simplifying and improving 
the operation of the system of internal taxa- 
tion. There was no indication that any con- 
siderable revision was intended in the tax 
system. Under the existing system, about 
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one-third of the tax revenue comes from 
customs duties, about 28 percent from other 
indirect taxes, and about 36 percent from a 
variety of direct taxes, including a tax on 
anticipated gross profits of companies and 
a sliding-scale complementary tax, compar- 
able to an income tax on individuals. 

Portugal showed a surplus of $17,700,000 
with the EPU in October, increasing the ac- 
cumulated surplus to $88,000,000. Reports 
indicated that the surplus for November was 
running at an even higher rate. Although 
these surpluses resulted partly from strong 
European demand for products of Portugal’s 
African Provinces, it is understood that the 
sharp increases in October and November 
represented to a considerable extent flight 
capital, mainly from Great Britain and 
France. These transfers of capital are said 
to have been effected by means of fictitious 
orders for Portugal’s export products and an 
effort will be made in the future to assure 
that such remittances are actually followed 
up by exports. 

It is also contended that Portuguese colo- 
nial products have been going to the United 
States, to a considerable extent, by way of 
European countries, thus augmenting the 
EPU surplus rather than providing needed 
dollars. Portugal has, nevertheless, added 
substantially to its gold and dollar reserves, 
which increased by about $46,000,000 in the 
first 9 months of 1951, of which only about 
$18,000,000 came from the EPU. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Negotiations for the renewal of the Portu- 
guese-French trade agreement, which was to 
expire December 1, 1951, were to be initiated 
in Lisbon December 8. Some interim revi- 
sions were made in the agreement following 
a@ meeting in Paris in July 1951, and it was 
anticipated that there would be no further 
changes of major importance. 

A Portuguese-Irish trade agreement was 
concluded in Lisbon in the latter part of 
October. It was understood to be brief and 
general in nature, providing for no specific 
quotas, but merely assuring that both sides 
would do their best to expedite trade between 
the two countries. 


Cost or LIVING 


The Minister of Economy, in a press con- 
ference on November 5, stated that the Gov- 
ernment had been successful in its efforts to 
stabilize living costs, pointing out that the 
cost-of-living index had increased less than 
3 percent between September 1950 and Sep- 
tember 1951, despite a 10-percent increase 
in the total means of payment in the hands 
of the public. Among the measures taken 
to prevent price inflation, he mentioned the 
institution of export surtaxes on certain 
products selling at especially high prices in 
world markets. He further stated that 
Portugal will obtain its sugar requirements 
entirely from its oversea Provinces and will 
discontinue rationing of sugar, the only 
commodity now rationed. This appears to 
be a long-range project, as the oversea 
Provinces have been supplying only about 70 
percent of Portugal’s sugar requirements, and 
it would take at least 3 or 4 years to free the 
Portuguese market completely from depend- 
ence on sources outside the Empire.—tu. S. 
Empsassy, Lisson, Nov. 26, 1951. 


Spain 
Exchange and Finance 


INCOME-TAX RELIEF FOR CERTAIN 
GROUPS OF WORKERS 


A decree-law, designed to relieve the finan- 
cial strain on certain groups of workers by 
establishing higher income-tax exemptions 
on wages for those whose earnings are very 
low and for others with large families was 
published in the Spanish Official Bulletin of 
December 15, 1951, according to a report of 
December 27 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Madrid. 
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Effective on January 1, 1952, annual earned 
incomes are not taxable unless they exceed 
6,000 pesetas (formerly 1,500). In addition, 
no families with 4 or more dependent chil- 
dren will be taxed on such incomes that do 
not exceed 40,000 pesetas (formerly 16,000). 
Families having 4 to 7 children who are sup- 
ported by the work of one parent are to re- 
ceive a 50 percent reduction from the earned 
income tax on annual incomes of more than 
40,000 pesetas (formerly 16,000) but not in 
excess Of 125,000 pesetas (formerly 100,000), 
or when both parents are employed, if the 
total income is over 60,000 pesetas (formerly 
16,000) but not over 150,000 pesetas (un- 
changed). 

Families with 8 to 11 dependent children 
will not be taxed on income earned by one 
parent unless it exceeds 125,000 pesetas 
(formerly 100,000), or when both parents are 
employed, if the total income is not over 
150,000 pesetas (unchanged). 

Earned incomes of families having 12 or 
more dependent children have not been taxed 
heretofore and continue to be exempt. 

This new legislation relates only to ex- 
emptions and makes no change in the basic 
rates of the earned income tax. 

(At the official free-market exchange rate 
$1.00— approximately 40 pesetas.) 


Sweden 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Economic activity in Sweden continued at 
a high level during October and November 
but there were indications of a slowing up 
in consumer industries. Sweden's foreign 
trade continued favorable showing a surplus 
of exports over imports in October for the 
third time during 1951. 

The industrial production index rose from 
213 in September to 215 in October (1935— 
100). Although output in the capital goods 
industry continued at a high level, a slack- 
ening appeared in such industries as shoes, 
leather, and textiles. The shortage of labor 
was not so acute as in earlier months and 
there was less turn-over of personnel, but 
the construction and the iron and steel in- 
dustries were still hampered by a shortage 
of workers. 

The relative stability of retail prices had 
given way in October to a more pronounced 
upward trend of prices causing fresh appre- 
hension among wage earners and consumers. 
The wholesale price index, which had not 
registered an increase from June through 
September, rose sharply in October. This 
rise in prices, although occurring simul- 
taneously with an increase in raw material 
prices abroad, was largely connected with 
domestic developments. The noncontractual 
wage rise reacted further on the price level, 
and other increases in production costs 
(for example, increased standing timber 
prices) were pushing up the price level. 

Consumers continued to show resistance 
to high prices in many lines of consumer 
goods. This became more noticeable before 
the Christmas holidays. In the retail out- 
lets for shoes and textiles turn-over was mar- 
kedly smaller than it was in 1950. Stores in 
general reported fewer sales. This pur- 
chase resistance was not, however, so great 
as indicated by statistics; sales in the com- 
parable period of 1950 were unusually high, 
in anticipation of the later price increases. 

The Government is still trying to get labor 
to moderate its wage demands, but has been 
unable to convince labor its policies will 
protect real wages. The Government (and 
the opposition as well) seems to have come 
around to the Confederation of Labor views 
regarding a reinstitution of additional price 
subsidies, but no definite action has been 
taken. The Government is preparing a gen- 
eral excess profits tax; this tax proposal is 
an outgrowth of the Confederation of La- 
bor’s demand that the swollen earnings in 
the export industries be taxed and used to 
subsidize consumer prices. 





FINANCE 


A continued, but considerably abated, in- 
flow of foreign exchange increased the gold 
and net exchange holdings of the Riksbank 
and commercial banks in November by 152,- 
000,000 to 1,594,000,000 crowns. This de- 
noted an uninterrupted improvement by 
1,349,000,000 crowns since the low of April 
30, 1951, which development has been ac- 
claimed by all Swedish groups. Business cir- 
cles, however, contend that the supply of 
gold and exchange should correspond to 
Swedish imports during approximately 1 
year, as they did in 1945, and that the exist- 
ing reserves, which correspond to only about 
2 months of imports, are still entirely inade- 
quate. Great concern has been expressed 
lately with regard to the adverse effect on 
Swedish exports, which is expected to result 
from the taxes on investments and export 
profits and other anti-inflation measures 
proposed by the Swedish Government. 

Swedish internal economy showed a con- 
tinued inflationary trend in November. The 
note circulation rose to a new high, 16 per- 
cent above November 1950. In spite of a 
strong demand for cash in connection with 
income tax collections and a somewhat in- 
creased demand for credit in the latter part 
of the month for the financing of seasonal 
commerce, which raised commercial bank 
loans to a new high, Swedish commercial 
banks displayed well-maintained liquidity 
in November, resulting mainly from sale of 
foreign exchange to the Riksbank and a 
reflow to commercial banks of domestic 
funds upon transfer of collected income 
taxes from the central to local governments. 
Commercial bank deposits with the Riksbank 
and their supply of cash showed only mod- 
erate declines, and commercial bank hold- 
ings of domestic securities increased slightly 
through subscription to two new Treasury 
bill issues. 

Income tax collections (minus transfers 
to municipalities), two small new Treasury 
bill loans, and incoming price equilization 
fees on exported forest products considerably 
reinforced the Government’s cash reserves. 
In the opinion of financial observers, the 
Government was expected to meet its obli- 
gations until the next income tax collections 
(in January) without any new bond or 
Treasury bill loans, provided the 1,814,000,000 
crowns of Treasury bills maturing in Decem- 
ber were converted. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Sweden’s foreign trade in October recorded 
an export surplus of 122,000,000 crowns; the 
import surplus for the first 10 months of 
1951 was thereby reduced to 414,000,000 
crowns (360,000,000 crowns in the compar- 
able period of 1950). Sweden had a sur- 
plus with the EPU of about $32,000,000 in 
November. Since Sweden exceeded the first 
tranche in October, it has received 50 per- 
cent of this surplus, or $16,000,000, in gold, 
in accordance with the EPU regulations. 
The balance, when added to the $68,000,000 
credit carried over from October 31 brought 
Sweden’s credit position with the EPU up to 
about $84,000,000 as of November 30. 


LABOR 


Forest workers concluded new wage agree- 
ments retroactive to October 1, which raise 
their wage rates by 10 to 15 percent over 
previous earnings (10 to 12 percent in north- 
ern Sweden and 14 to 15 percent in the rest 
of the country. The actual earnings, how- 
ever, were far higher than the old contrac- 
tual rates. This was the first group of 
workers to have concluded their wage 
negotiations. 

AGRICULTURE 


Acreage seeded to wheat and rye in the 
fall of 1951 was 278,000 hectares, or 2.3 per- 
cent more than it was last year. Acreage of 
fall-seeded rape (including turnip-rape) de- 
clined to about 95,000 hectares, or by 15.5 
percent. These adjustments are attributed 
principally to changed price relationships. 
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Slaughter of cattle during the fall was 
almost 25 percent higher than it was in 
the preceding year, indicating reduced prof- 
itability of milk production. Another factor 
was the appearance of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease at the end of October, which caused 
the killing of about 2,000 head of cattle and 
of an equal number of hogs up to December 
11. The spread of the disease continues but 
there are still good prospects that it can be 
kept within manageable limits. Slaughter- 
ing, in combination with vaccination and 
isolation of infected areas, remains the prin- 
cipal method of control. 

The revised agricultural income and cost 
calculation for 1951-52—the basis of the 
price-setting of agricultural products—which 
was submitted to the Council of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Board for review on No- 
vember 27, showed an income deficit of 
92,400,000 crowns to be covered by higher 
prices and/or subsidies during the first 8 
months of 1952.—-U. S. Emsassy, STOCKHOLM, 
Dec. 19, 1951. 


Commercial Laws Digests 


Tax IMPOSED ON PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES, 
MOTORCYCLES, AND SIDECARS 


A tax of 10 percent on a vehicle’s taxable 
value has been imposed on passenger auto- 
mobiles, motorcycles, and motorcycle side- 
cars imported into or manufactured for saie 
in Sweden, by Swedish Royal Decree No. 660 
of October 24, 1951, effective on the same day. 
The decree, published in Kommersiella Med- 
delanden No. 11, November 1951, is to remain 
in force for a period ending June 30, 1953. 

Lightweight motorcycles and motorcycles 
converted for invalid use and whose maxi- 
mum speed does not exceed 30 kilometers an 
hour are exempt from this tax. 

The taxable value is the price, tax included, 
which a vehicle provided with standard 
equipment will command when sold to a 
consumer. An importer of a taxable vehicle 
must provide the Customs, at the time of 
Customs clearance, with a sworn statement 
in two copies, concerning the taxable value 
of the vehicle. The tax is collected at the 
time of importation. 


Switzerland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NYLON HOSIERY: UNCONDITIONAL 
IMPORTATION ALLOWED 


Swiss importers of hosiery made of nylon 
or of other synthetic fibers no longer are 
obliged to import an equivalent quantity of 
nylon or other synthetic-fiber yarn, accord- 
ing to a regulation of the Swiss Division of 
Commerce of December 28, 1951, effective as 
of January 1, 1952, and published in the 
Handelsamtsblatt of December 28, 1951. 

Import authorizations will now be freely 
granted for the above-mentioned types of 
hosiery. Removal of the import restrictions 
has been made possible by the improvement 
in the supply of synthetic yarns, both do- 
mestic and from German sources. Conse- 
quently, Swiss hosiery-knitting mills no 
longer depend exclusively on American nylon 
yarns. 


United Kingdom 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOP MENTS 


The oversea deficit of the United Kingdom 
was some £500,000,000 for the year 1951, in 
contrast to a surplus of £221,000,000 in 1950. 
It is clear from trade statistics, recent def- 
icits with the European Payments Union, 
and payments on the United States and 
Canadian loans that the gold and dollar 
deficit of the sterling area, already serious 
in the third quarter, will prove to be still 
higher when the fourth-quarter figure is an- 
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nounced. The steady gains in industrial 
production that characterized nearly all of 
the postwar period through 1950 diminished 
during 1951, until by October and November 
the production index was slightly below 
that of a year earlier. Production was ham- 
pered by shortages of materials and by the 
difficulty of shifting labor to industries in 
which it was most needed. Although wage 
rates were advancing during the year, there 
was a still faster rise in retail prices. The 
volume of retail trade and personal con- 
sumption recently fell below the level of a 
year earlier. 


MEASURES TAKEN UNDER NEW GOVERNMENT 


Initial steps taken in November, after the 
new Conservative government came into 
power, were designed to tighten credit at 
home and reduce oversea expenditures. 
They were followed in December by the re- 
opening of the foreign-exchange market, to 
operate within the confines of exchange con- 
trol, and instructions to banks to impose 
further limitations on the purposes for 
which loans are made. Just before Christ- 
mas, Mr. Churchill broadcasted to the nation 
that the Government would have ready its 
new proposals to meet the economic crisis 
when Parliament would meet again in Jan- 
uary. He did not give the nature of these 
proposals but emphasized that the United 
Kingdom cannot go on spending as a nation 
more than it can make and sell. Referring to 
his coming Washington visit, Mr. Churchill 
stressed that the Government wanted the 
United States and Canada to have the feel- 
ing that the United Kingdom was deter- 
mined and able, given the time needed, to 
put its house in order and play its full part 
throughout the international scene. 


OVERSEA TRADE 


Total exports f. o. b. in November reached 
a new high value, £254,000,000, and imports 
c. i. f. amounted to £329,000,000. After ad- 
justing imports to an approximate f. o. b. 
basis, by deducting 10 percent, the balance 
of payments on merchandise trade was 
£42,000,000, which was a smaller deficit than 
for any month since April. Net receipts from 
shipping and other invisibles, which aver- 
aged £36,000,000 monthly during the first 
half of the year, should reduce substantially 
the rate of total oversea deficit for November. 
Little of the recent trade improvement was 
due to the import curtailment announced 
during November, the main effects of which, 
as a result of shipments in transit, could not 
appear in import figures until December and 
later months. In his pre-Christmas broad- 
cast, Mr. Churchill said that the total over- 
sea deficit for the year 1951 as a whole would 
be over £500,000,000. 

The index of prices paid for imports was 
134 for November, relative to the 1950 aver- 
age, 6 percent above the index of prices re- 
ceived for exports. The terms of trade were 
most adverse last May when import prices 
were 20 percent above those for exports. A 
great part of the subsequent improvement 
was in October, when import prices fell 
sharply. The volume of exports through 
November was 4 percent above the 1950 level. 
This rate of increase is less than that of 
earlier years and accompanies the slower 
rate of gain in industrial production during 
1951. On the other hand, the volume of 
imports during the first 9 months of 1951 
was 15 percent greater than in the like period 
a year earlier, and this increase has been 
one of the largest and most sustained since 
the war. It represents restocking and stock- 
piling in the case of some commodities, as 
well as some increase in consumption of 
industrial materials. 


GOLD AND DOLLAR DEFICIT 


About mid-1951, the gold and dollar posi- 
tion of the sterling area changed from surplus 
to deficit and it has since deteriorated 
rapidly, reserves falling during the autumn 
and apparently during the remainder of the 
year. The gold and dollar deficit was $638,- 


000,000 in the third quarter and $320,000,000 
for the month of October. Reserves, which 
reached a peak of $3,867,000,000 at the end of 
June, had declined by the end of October to 
$2,949,000,000, and every evidence pointed to 
further heavy declines through November 
and December. The merchandise trade defi- 
cit between the United Kingdom and the 
United States and Canada combined, which 
averaged about $28,000,000 a month in the 
last quarter of 1950, was about $130,000,000 
in both October and November. Imports into 
the United Kingdom from both the United 
States and Canada increased very sharply in 
the closing months of the year, partly be- 
cause of the seasonal movement of cotton, 
wheat, and other agricultural products; ex- 
ports showed a decline in value despite some 
rise in prices. Probably the dollar trade 
deficit of the rest of the sterling area has 
also continued to rise in recent months. In 
addition, gold settlements with the European 
Payments Union in the fourth quarter, to- 
gether with December payments on the 
United States loan and lend-lease settlement 
($138,000,000) and the Canadian loan ($38,- 
000,000), added to the gold and dollar drain. 
Apart from these annual loan repayments, 
the drain of reserves at the pace prevailing 
since June has created one of the most acute 
problems in British economic affairs. 


OPENING OF FOREIGN-EXCHANGE MARKET 


In line with the reintroduction in Novem- 
ber of flexibility in interest rates, the Govern- 
ment reopened the foreign-exchange market 
in December. This market had been vir- 
tually closed since 1939, spot transactions 
having been carried out by authorized banks 
as agents of the Bank of England; the Bank 
of England alone provided forward exchange 
cover in the principal nonsterling currencies. 
These new arrangements, which began to 
operate on December 17, do not remove 
exchange-control regulations nor do they 
make sterling any more or less convertible. 
But they constitute a step in the direction of 
flexibility, and also can be expected to stimu- 
late exports and discourage imports when 
sterling is weak. The change in procedure 
with regard to forward exchange is expected 
to lessen speculative pressure which tended 
to develop as a result of the cheapness of the 
forward cover provided hitherto by the Bank 
of England. The opening of the market has 
also been welcomed as paving the pay for 
liberalization of exchange policy, by provid- 
ing opportunity for the revival of skills in a 
type of activity through which London 
helped to balance the country’s oversea 
account before the war. 

The existing parities for spot transactions 
remain, but the Bank of England now 
quotes a wider spread between buying and 
selling rates than before December 17, the 
market being permitted to deal between the 
two rates. The spread between the buying 
and selling rates in the case of the United 
States dollar has been widened from one- 
eighth of a cent on each side of $2.80 to 
2 cents on either side. In handing over 
dealings in forward exchange to the banks, 
the authorities have placed no limits on 
rates, which are now determined by supply 
and demand, though doubtless official inter- 
vention may be expected in the forward 
market if undue fluctations should occur. 

During the last 2 weeks of December, a 
substantial volume of business, especially in 
United States and Canadian dollars, devel- 
oped, and these currencies were dealt in with 
a spread of no more than one-fourth of a 
cent between buying and selling rates. 
Dealings were at first around $2.79, but rates 
declined gradually until the last day of the 
year when the closing rate was $2.78-$2.7814. 
Arbitrage activities in these currencies and 
Swiss francs also developed, while forward 
business in the United States dollar settled 
down to a premium of three-fourths to one- 
half of a cent per month, as compared with 
the Bank of England’s old rate of one-eighth 
of a cent. 


(Continued on p. 31) 
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Chemicals 


CANADIAN COMPANY TO CONSTRUCT 
POLYETHYLENE PLANT 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., has decided to 
carry out its plans for construction of a 
polyethylene plant at Edmonton, Alberta. 
The factory is expected to cost about $13,- 
000,000, and work is scheduled to begin in 
the spring of 1952 and production late in 
1953. Plans for the new plant, including 
market studies and engineering estimates, 
have been under way for more than a year. 

This is the second large chemical enter- 
prise announced by the company in the past 
6 months. The other was a nylon-raw-ma- 
terials plant at Maitland, Ontario. The two 
projects are expected to make the Dominion 
self-sufficient in several important materials 
formerly imported. 


DETERGENT PLANT OPENED IN CUBA 


The Cuban branch of a large United States 
concern opened its new synthetic-detergent 
factory in December 1951. The plant repre- 
sents a substantial investment and is said 
to be the first of its kind in Latin America. 


CoppeR SULFATE CONTROLLED IN FRANCE 


Copper sulfate has been included in a list 
of controlled commodities in France, accord- 
ing to a recent Government decision. It 
will be distributed by the Director of Indus- 
trial Chemicals and the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. 


INDIAN GyPsuM DeEPositTs To BE 
EXPLOITED 


Supplies of gypsum for the Sindri ferti- 
lizer plant in India, which began production 
in October 1951, have caused considerable 
concern. The plant had been expected to 
use Punjab gypsum, but those resources are 
now in Pakistan. However, large deposits 
of the material occur in Rajasthan, especially 
in Bikaner and Jodhpur. Production at 
Bikaner is about 500 long tons daily; other 
deposits, including those in Jodhpur, are 
not being exploited. It is understood that 
steps are being taken by the Government of 
Rajasthan to increase the State’s output to 
2,000 tons daily. It also has been proposed 
that new railway lines be constructed to 
connect the Bikaner and Jodhpur deposits. 


SoIL-FERTILITY CourRSsSE To BE HELD IN 
INDIA 


A training course in soil fertility, with 
special reference to rice culture, for officials 
of member countries of the International 
Rice Commission will be given at the Re- 
search Institute and Farms, Coimbatore, 
India. The course will begin in July 1952 
and will last about 3 months. It will cover 
soil characteristics, efficacy of various ferti- 
lizers, and the planning and conduct of field 
experiments. From 20 to 30 officials of mem- 
ber countries in south and southeast Asia 
are expected to attend. Facilities will be 
supplied by the Madras government, includ- 
ing the teaching staff. 


IRELAND To HAVE NEW FERTILIZER PLANT 


An Irish affiliate of a concern with factories 
in Scotland and Northern Ireland has begun 
construction of a plant at Ballinasloe, 
County Galway, for processing animal bones 
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and residue into fertilizers and other prod- 
ucts. The factory is one of three proposed 
plants and has a capital of £125,000. 


MOROCCAN FARMERS SLOW To USE 
FERTILIZER 


Morocco’s long-term consumption of ferti- 
lizers will largely reflect the progress made 
in converting farmers to modern agricultural 
methods. Moroccans farm almost 90 percent 
of the land under cultivation, but use only 
15 to 20 percent of the fertilizers consumed, 
whereas European and other farmers use the 
larger part. The modernization process is 
gradual and the extent of use of fertilizers 
is not expected to be affected greatly in the 
next few years. However, the land-irrigation 
and drainage program now under way may 
considerably increase the demand for super- 
phosphate. 


ANHYDRITE DEPOSITS IN NETHERLANDS 
INDICATED 


Preliminary investigations indicate that 
there may be deposits of anhydrite in the 
eastern part of the Netherlands. The Min- 
istry of Economic Affairs has requested from 
Parliament an appropriation of 500,000 guild- 
ers (1 guilder=US$80.263) for geological re- 
search in the area. 


SEAWEED FROM NETHERLANDS DIKES To BE 
USED IN CHEMICAL MANUFACTURE 


Alginac N. V., was established in the 
Netherlands in April 1949. This company 
holds a concession to cut seaweed from the 
dikes of the Province of Zeeland and plans 
to manufacture chemical products from this 
raw material. Production is still in the 
initial stages, principally because of lack 
of capital. High costs make it difficult for 
the company to meet prices offered for these 
products by competitors in other countries, 
according to a report prepared by the Eco- 
nomic Technological Institute for Zeeland. 
Another difficulty is the limited amount of 
raw materials available, compared with sea- 
weed resources in some other countries. 


PANAMA EXPORTS CRUDE GLYCERIN 


Although Panama does not produce refined 
glycerin, the crude product is made in some 
quantity. Cia. Panamena de Aceites, S. A., 
produced and exported to Colombia approxi- 
mately 80,000 pounds in 1951. Production in 
1952 is estimated at 120,000 pounds, 100,000 
for export. 


DDT USED FOR SPRAYING IN SYRIA 


The spraying of dwellings and villages in 
Syria with DDT is increasing rapidly. The 
practice was introduced during World War 
II, and the Syrian Army, Ministry of Health, 
and the Near East Foundation have con- 
tinued it extensively. DDT is being used 
in agriculture largely on an experimental 
basis in dusting and spraying fruits and veg- 
etables. It is planned to encourage and 
expand this use. 

About 21,000 pounds of DDT a quarter are 
expected to be needed in 1952. 





Large-scale use of weed killers has been 
introduced in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, and these products have been en- 
thusiastically received by farmers. To in- 
crease their use 11,000 demonstration plots 
will be established in the 1951-52 season. 
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Fats & Oils 


NEAR-RECORD OLIVE-OIL Crop, ITALY 


The 1951 olive-oil production in Italy, 
which is expected to be a near-record crop 
of 300,000 metric tons, plus the large stocks 
of seed oil (80,000 tons) and 20,000 tons of 
Olive oil in the hands of the Government, 
plus the oil in the hands of private dealers, 
have brought about the need for voluntary 
pooling of about one-third of 1951 produc- 
tion to avoid glutting the market. 

During the postwar period consumption of 
vegetable oils (olive and seed) has been 
about one-third lower than it was in prewar 
years. However, in 1952 consumption should 
increase because the availability is greater. 

Prices are not expected to decline sharply, 
although voluntary pooling will reduce pres- 
sure from the market, and some price adjust- 
ment to the larger crop has already occurred. 

Italian olive-oil exports could be greatly 
increased during 1952, but they will have to 
face strong competition from a good 1951 
production of Spanish and North African 
Olive oil. 

Italian edible olive-oil exports of 6,127 tons 
in the first 9 months of 1951 were 51 percent 
less than the 12,501 tons exported in the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

Detailed data for the first 8 months of 
1951 showed that the United States was still 
the most important outlet for Italian olive 
oil, accounting for slightly more than half 
(52 percent) of total edible olive-oil exports 
from Italy. Furthermore, exports to the 
Western Hemisphere accounted for 70 per- 
cent of the total volume. Exports to Europe 
declined by half. Germany took only 100 
tons, compared with 700 tons in the corre- 
sponding period in 1950, and Switzerland 
took 208 tons compared with 460 tons in the 
8-month period of the preceding year. Ex- 
ports to Austria, France, and the United 
Kingdom were no greater than they were in 
the like period of 1950. 

Exports of sulfur oil in the first 8 months 
of 1951 amounted to 173 tons and were 86 
percent less than the 1,208 tons exported in 
the corresponding period of 1950. Imports 
were 279 tons. 

Italian olive-oil imports in January-Au- 
gust 1951 totaled 5,684 tons, a 65-percent 
decrease from the 16,000 tons imported dur- 
ing the like period of 1950, when 98 percent 
of the total was imported from Tunisia. 
During 1951, instead, imports were received 
in rather even quantities from Libya, Turkey, 
and Tunisia. These countries supplied close 
to 90 percent of total imports; the remainder 
was furnished principally by Algeria. 

Exports of olive oil from Italy in 1951 were 
subject to licensing, but in view of the abun- 
dant 1951-52 crop, exports to the dollar area 
are now license-free. However, the oil must 
be packed in tins not exceeding 6 gallons, 
for a total of not more than 20,000 tons. 


SYRIAN OLIVE-OIL YIELD AND TRADE 


The 1951 olive crop in Syria was considered 
good; it was estimated by trade circles at 
about 40,000 metric tons, or nearly twice the 
short 1950 crop of 24,000 tons. The largest 
olive-growing region of northern Syria was 
so badly damaged during the severe cold 
spell in the spring of 1950 that nearly a 
fourth of the bearing trees were completely 
killed and many others were injured. Al- 
though many of the damaged trees have 
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sprouted again from the roots, it will be 
several years before they start bearing. 

Olive-oil production in 1951 was estimated 
not to exceed 6,000 metric tons, 5,000 tons of 
which was estimated to be edible oil and 
1,000 tons inedible. These amounts compare 
favorably with the estimated 1950 olive-oil 
production of 4,000 tons, of which all but 
550 tons was edible oil. The 10-year average 
Olive-oil production is reported to be approx- 
imately 9,000 metric tons. 

Syria exported about 1,500 tons of inedible 
olive oil in the first half of 1951, most of it 
going to Italy; it also shipped 24 metric tons 
of edible olive oil to Lebanon, 24 tons to 
Egypt, and 10 tons to Italy. 

Syria imported, in the same period, about 
80 tons of inedible oil from Jordan, 45 tons 
from Tunisia, and 50 tons from Portugal. 
No edible olive oil was imported. 

No statistics were available on the 1951 
Olive-oil stocks of Syria, but trade circles 
estimated that possibly 1,500 tons were car- 
ried over from the 1950 production. 


Foodstutis 


COLOMBIAN OUTPUT AND USE OF CACAO 


Unofficial sources estimated cacaobean pro- 
duction in Colombia for the 1950-51 crop 
year at about 14,000 tons, approximately the 
same as the 1949-50 crop, which was given 
by the Division of Rural Economy of the 
Ministry of Agriculture as 14,550 metric tons, 
and which represented a slight increase over 
the 13,517 tons produced in 1948-49. 

Production of cacao has varied consider- 
ably during the past 10 years and has shown 
no increase since 1940, although consump- 
tion has increased from 16,656 tons in 1940 
to 22,664 tons in 1950. 

A total of 15,599 metric tons of Cacao beans 
were processed in Colombian chocolate fac- 
tories in 1950. Of this total, about 8,201 tons 
were domestic chocolate and 7,398 tons were 
imported. 

The 8,201 tons of domestic cacao reported 
as processed in chocolate factories differs 
substantially from the 14,550 tons reported 
as produced in Colombia by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. However, fairly large amounts 
of cacao are processed in small home indus- 
tries in areas where it is produced. The 
8,201 tons represent the cacao processed by 
Colombia’s large manufacturers and prin- 
cipal importers of cacao beans. 

Some years ago Colombia was an exporter 
of cacao, but it has now become an importing 
country, and imports are increasing every 
year, as the demand increases. It is officially 
reported that in 1950 Colombia imported 
8,114 tons of cacao, an increase of 93 percent 
over the 4,214 tons imported in 1949. Ecua- 
dor remains the principal source of supply 
for cacao for Colombia, although Costa Rica 
and Brazil supply large amounts. 

No figures are yet available on 1951 im- 
ports, but preliminary official estimates in- 
dicate they were about the same as in 1950. 


GINGER PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CUBA 


The increase in October 1951 of United 
States import duties on Cuban ginger root 
from 8 percent ad valorem to 18 percent ad 
valorem not only has dissuaded local pro- 
motors from further pursuing revival of the 
Cuban ginger-root industry, but has induced 
the only processor of ginger in sirup to hold 
up shipment of one hundred forty-five 55- 
gallon drums ready for export to New York 
City. 

Cuban ginger-root production in 1951 is 
estimated at about 215,000 pounds (fresh 
farm weight). This is about one-fifth less 
than production in 1950 and about the same 
as the annual average output in the years 
1940-44. Slightly more than two-fifths of 
this production was used by the only proc- 
essor of ginger in sirup. Only 25 or 30 acres 
were planted early in 1951 and harvested in 
the fall. 

Cuban ginger-root exports during the first 
10 months of 1951, all going to the United 
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States, were valued at slightly more than 
$3,000, which was about the same value as 
that of shipments in the comparable period 
of 1950. 

Some 285 drums containing about 175,000 
pounds of sliced ginger in sirup valued at 
nearly $33,000 were exported during the latter 
part of 1950. However, they were not shown 
in the corresponding caption (item 13401, 
ginger root in sirup) of Cuban export sta- 
tistics but were included in miscellaneous 
fruits in sirup. 


CosTA RICAN COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Costa Rica’s 1950-51 coffee crop amounted 
to about 20,120 metric tons of clean coffee, 
which is equivalent to 335,332 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), 
according to the “Oficina del Cafe.” Of that 
amount, 278,185 bags correspond to the export 
quota, and 57,147 bags to the quota desig- 
nated for local consumption. 

The average export price for the 1950-51 
crop was $72.30 a bag. 

During the third quarter of 1951 exports of 
coffee totaled 20,495 bags, and as usual the 
United States was the largest buyer, taking 
67.85 percent or 13,904 bags. The second 
largest buyer was Germany, receiving 2,593 
bags; Italy, in third place, took 2,484 bags. 
The remainder of third quarter exports was 
divided among various other countries, 
including Japan, which took 85 bags. 


Cacao Exports Low, CostTA RICA 


Cacao exports from Costa Rica in the 1950— 
51 crop year were about 2,777 metric tons, 
lowest annual exports in 30 years except 1945. 
Heavy rains and damage by pod rot ruined 
the crop which it had been estimated at the 
beginning of the crop year would produce 
between 4,200 to 4,800 metric tons of cocao 
for export. 

Current estimates for the crop year 1951—52 
indicate a higher production which it is 
believed will reach and perhaps exceed 3,600 
metric tons of cacao, 

Exports in the third quarter of 1951 totaled 
about 596 metric tons, valued at $379,431. 
These exports were the lowest for correspond- 
ing periods in the past 5 years. The United 
States took 59 percent and paid the lowest 
average price per 100 pounds ($25.35) for the 
period, according to Costa Rican Government 
figures. 


GUATEMALAN SUGAR AND PANELA OUTPUT, 
SuGAR IMPORTS 


The Guatemalan output of white granu- 
lated sugar for the 1950-51 crop year (De- 
cember 1 to November 30) was 27,375 short 
tons, as compared with 37,524 tons produced 
in 1949-50. The reduction occurred as a 
result of unusually dry weather in the sugar 
zone from October 1949 through April 1950 
and the fact that contract growers of cane 
did not deliver to the sugar mills as prom- 
ised because they preferred to make panela 
which sold at a more favorable price. 

Production of white sugar in 1951-52 is 
expected to be about 35,500 short tons. The 
acreage is about the same as in 1950-51, or 
14,000 acres. However, growing conditions 
were more favorable in 1951. 

The production of panela in 1950-51 
amounted to about 28,893 short tons, the 
same amount produced in 1949-50. About 
30,000 acres were devoted to panela produc- 
tion in both 1949-50 and 1950-51. 

The panela-cane production for 1951-52 is 
expected to be about the same as it was in 
1950-51. Panela has been used largely for 
the manufacture of alcoholic beverages and 
to a considerable extent for home consump- 
tion by the Indians. However, white sugar 
has been slowly replacing panela for home 
consumption, and in November 1951 the pro- 
hibition against the use of molasses for alco- 
holic beverages was lifted. It is expected 
that the use of molasses will reduce panela 
consumption for beverage purposes by about 
30 percent and that the price of panela may 
decline to make it competitive with molasses. 


Although the panela cane can be used for 
the manufacture of white sugar, it probably 
will not be because of the necessity to trans- 
port it to the sugar mills which are located 
some distance from the areas of panela-cane 
production. It is not economical to move 
the cane any great distance. 

Guatemala exports white sugar only with a 
permit, and as sugar is considered a basic 
food a permit is not granted readily. 

Prior to 1951 Guatemala imported only 
nominal amounts of sugar. However, 5,621 
short tons of white sugar were imported in 
1951 to ease the shortage. 

Prospects are that another 5,071 short tons 
of refined sugar may be imported in 1952. 
Sugar mills estimate that supply is short of 
demand and that 100,000 bags more could be 
sold. The mills have asked the Government 
for permission to import the sugar and have 
made a proposition for absorbing any cost 
differentials if a satisfactory increase in the 
mill selling price of domestic sugar is au- 
thorized. 


GUATEMALA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF 
CACAO 


The Guatemalan production of cacao beans 
for the 1951-52 crop year which began 
October 1 is estimated at 1,750,000 pounds as 
compared with 1,298,000 pounds in 1950-51 
and 1,200,000 pounds in 1949-50. 

The increase in the 1951-52 crop is at- 
tributed to the unusually good growing con- 
ditions in the spring of 1951, when there was 
a relatively small loss from the dropping of 
immature pods. 

The carry-over from the 1950-51 crop is 
negligible. Processors maintain minimum 
inventories, and there are no facilities for 
long-term storage. 

On the basis of 1951-52 production of 
1,750,000 pounds, it is estimated that 1,250,- 
000 pounds will be available for export. 

Exports of cacao beans in the calendar year ~ 
1950 totaled 797,752 pounds. For the first 
6 months of 1951 exports amounted to only 
186,200 pounds, as the bulk of the exports 
normally take place during the latter half 
of the year. All exports in the first 6 months 
of 1951 went to the United States. 


MeEx1co’s COFFEE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Mexico’s 1951-52 coffee output is still fore- 
cast at 1,210,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Domestic 
consumption is believed to amount to about 
200,000 bags annually and estimated export- 
able surplus from the 1951-52 harvest to 
approximate 1,000,000 bags. Prices have re- 
mained steady since January 1951. 

Coffee is Mexico’s second most important 
agricultural export as regards value. During 
the calendar year 1950, coffee ranked third, 
according to value, among all export com- 
modities. 

Total exports of green coffee from Mexico 
during the coffee year October 1, 1950, 
through September 30, 1951, amounted to 
898,433 bags as compared with 769,666 bags 
in the 1949-50 season. As was predicted, 
exports fell off sharply during the last quar- 
ter of the coffee year, 70,233 bags, being less 
than half of the quantity exported during the 
corresponding period of 1950, or 149,716 bags. 
Nevertheless, record exports of nearly 900,000 
bags of green coffee were shipped out of 
Mexico in 1950-51. During the last quarter 
of the 1950-51 coffee year, the United States 
took 93.1 percent of the total exports and 
France took 4.6 percent. 


ALMOND YIELD AND Exports, SPAIN 


The total yield of almonds of the 1951 crop 
in the four Provinces of the Malaga consular 
district of Spain is estimated by local dealers 
and exporters at 4,800 metric tons, shelled 
basis, as compared with an estimated output 
of 6,000 tons in 1950. 

Since the beginning of the season, which 
began in September 1951, to the end of 
November 1951, exports of shelled almonds 
from the port of Malaga totaled 1,607 metric 
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tons. The principal foreign markets during 
that period were the United Kingdom which 
took 56.7 percent of exports, followed by the 
United States (13.6 percent), France (8.8 
percent), and the Netherlands (7.5 percent). 
The remaining 13.4 percent was taken by 
Denmark, Switzerland, Belgium, Sweden, 
Union of South Africa, Cuba, Ireland, Pan- 
ama, Colombia, and Peru. 

In addition, 11,243 pounds of broken 
almonds were exported to the United King- 
dom during November 1951. 

On December 13, 1951, an estimated 2,500 
metric tons of shelled almonds, both of the 
Jordan and Valencia variety, remained in 
stock in the Malaga district for future 
disposition. 


CHEESE PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, U. K. 


Cheese production in the United Kingdom 
increased from 46,000 long tons in 1949-50 to 
49,000 tons in 1950-51. This increase in face 
of decreases for other processed products is 
partly the result of a desire to rebuild the art 
of cheese making in the United Kingdom. 
Net imports of cheese increased from 159,000 
to 176,000 tons, but a large part of this in- 
crease was in the form of nonrationed and 
high-priced fancy cheeses. In this connec- 
tion, the recent cut of private food imports 
does not include cheese, but dollar imports 
will probably be affected. 

In the first 10 months of 1951 imports of 
cheese amounted to 3,400,000 hundredweight 
as compared with 2,700,000 hundredweight in 
the corresponding period of 1950. Reductions 
in imports from France, Australia, Canada, 
and Italy were more than offset by higher 
imports from New Zealand, Denmark, the 
Netherlands, and other foreign countries. 
Imports of cheese from other foreign coun- 
tries increased from 30,000 hundredweight in 
the first 10 months of 1950 to 780,000 hun- 
dredweight in the first 10 months of 1951 and 
originated largely in the United States. 
With the curtailment of dollar imports, these 
purchases in the United States may be 
reduced sharply. 

The cheese ration was reduced from 2 
ounces to 1'%4 ounces effective September 9, 
1951, but this reduction is nominal, as there 
is a wide variety of unrationed hard and soft 
cheeses, which are often high-priced and 
much dearer than subsidized Cheddar cheese. 


Motion Pictures 
& Photographie 
Produets 


MOTION-PICTURE THEATERS IN BELGIUM 


At the close of the second quarter of 1951, 
the Belgian film trade reported that there 
were 1,411 motion-picture theaters in Bel- 
gium having a total seating capacity of 
approximately 770,000. Seventy-three per- 
cent of these theaters had average weekly 
receipts of 15,000 francs or less and only 30 
theaters had average weekly receipts of more 
than 100,000 francs. (1 Belgian franc= 
about 2 U.S, cents). The total average net 
weekly receipts for all theaters in the first 
quarter of 1951 was 26,036,512 francs and for 
the second quarter, 23,193,844 francs. 

In the larger cities showings are contin- 
uous from about 12 noon until midnight, and 
in the smaller cities from 2 p. m. to 11 p. m. 
In a few small theaters only one or two shows 
a day are given. Admission prices are fixed 
by agreement between the exhibitors and 
distributors and range from 7 to 30 francs. 
Pictures based on historical events or settings 
are reported to be the most popular, and 
dramas and comedies follow in popularity. 
Musical pictures seem to draw almost as great 
attendance as historical and dramatic pic- 
tures, but exhibitors and distributors report 
that the audiences attending musicals are 
composed of people different from those at- 
tending historical and dramatic pictures. 
Average weekly motion-picture theater at- 
tendance in December 1950 was about 
2,400,000. The showing of single-feature 
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films are the predominant policy, although 
some small theaters show double-feature pro- 
grams. 

Current receipts of the theaters in large 
cities are reported to be running about 35 to 
40 percent below the levels maintained in 
immediate postwar years. However, receipts 
in smaller towns have increased considerably 
in the past few years so that total receipts for 
the country as a whole are only about 10 
percent lower than in the immediate postwar 
period. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE CANADIAN FILM 
INSTITUTE 


The Canadian Film Institute, formerly 
known as the National Film Society, main- 
tains a 16-mm. educational-film library of 
more than 3,500 titles. Its membership 
dropped during the past year from 342 to 
289 organizations. Members include film 
societies, departments of education, uni- 
versities, school boards, governmental de- 
partments, private organizations, industrial 
and commercial groups, public libraries, and 
private individuals. As a result of the cur- 
tailed staff and purchase funds, new addi- 
tions to the library during the year were 
supplied entirely by governments and other 
sponsors. Some 435 subjects were placed in 
circulation, deposited by the following 
sources: National Film Board, United King- 
dom Information Service, United States In- 
formation Service, and other sponsors. 

The Institute operates a procurement 
service for the importation of foreign films. 
A total of 353 films were imported in the 
past year from five countries for various 
agencies operating film libraries. Of these, 
187 were from the United States, 157 were 
British, 2 French, 3 Norwegian, and 4 
Swedish. 

The Institute is launching a National 
Business Film Service, which is already well 
established in the Montreal area under the 
sponsorship of the Board of Trade. Other 
areas were planning to organize industrial 
sections. Film lists were prepared on super- 
visory Office practice, fire prevention, traffic 
safety, and industrial safety. A catalog of 
recommended films for trade union audiences 
is being prepared. Scientific films are 
screened and evaluated by the Scientific Di- 
vision of the Institute and the findings are 
published. A survey of film use in medical 
schools has been completed. 

In the future the Institute intends to 
emphasize the development of evaluation 
and information services, provided the sup- 
port and cooperation of government on 
local, provincial, and national levels is forth- 
coming. Such support is particularly needed 
for the preparation of a catalog on 3 x 5 
cards, to make it possible to supply informa- 
tion on all films circulating in Canada. The 
Institute publishes Canadian Film News, a 
quarterly devoted to 16-mm. films, with a 
circulation of about 2,800, and another pub- 
lication, International Film Programmes, 
evaluates outstanding foreign films, both 
features and documentary shorts. 


CENSORSHIP IN SWEDEN 


During the first 9 months of 1951 the 
Swedish Censorship Board examined a total 
of 293 feature motion pictures, of which 
10 were rejected. Of the 10 features re- 
jected 9 were United States productions and 
1 was British. Two of these United States 
films were finally passed after deletions were 
made. The rejections were reported to have 
been made because of horrifying scenes such 
as murder, robbery, terrorism, torture, or 
other brutal life. Of the 283 features ap- 
proved, 119 were passed for exhibition to 
children and 164 were approved for adults 
only. During the comparable period of 1950, 
a total of 270 features were approved, 90 for 
exhibition to children and 180 for adults 
only. 

Of the feature films approved during 
January—September 1951, 158 or about 55 
percent of the total were United States pro- 
ductions, 47 were British, 23 were produced 





in Sweden, 16 were Soviet films, 14 French, 7 
Italian, 6 German, 4 Austrian, 3 Danish, 3 
Czechoslovak, 1 Rumanian, and 1 Swiss. 

The special committee appointed by the 
Minister of Education early in 1949 to study 
motion-picture censorship legislation sub- 
mitted its report in May 1951. The present 
legislation requires that all motion pictures 
to be shown publicly must be examined by 
the Censorship Board. The Board may pro- 
hibit the exhibition of a picture, and it may 
decide whether it can be exhibited before an 
audience of men or women and children un- 
der the age of 15. The committee recom- 
mended that censorship be maintained prac- 
tically along these lines. It was recom- 
mended that the present age limit of 15 years 
for children should be replaced by two age 
groups, one under 11 and the other under 16 
years. The committee also suggested that 
the present rates charged for censoring pic- 
tures be adjusted. Present rates result in 
the Board’s making a profit, and the com- 
mittee believes that charges should be re- 
duced to the extent that the Board is financ- 
ing its activity. 


PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


An agreement between the British Treas- 
ury and the British film industry by which 
the Eady tax plan was enlarged and made 
firm for a 3-year period became effective on 
August 5, 1951. Through an increased en- 
tertainment tax larger funds will be made 
available, a portion going to the Treasury, 
a portion to exhibitors and distributors, and 
a portion to the British Production Fund for 
the benefit of British producers. The funds 
going to the British Production Fund will be 
allocated to British producers of quota films 
shown during quarterly periods. The Eady 
plan yielded something over £1,250,000 in its 
first year of operation (September 1950-— 
August 1951) for producers of British films, 
and it is expected that for the second year 
about £2,713,000 will be turned over to the 
Production Fund. 

In June 1951 it was reported that the en- 
tire £6,000,000 fund of the National Film 
Finance Ccrporation had been exhausted and 
that further advances were essential to pre- 
vent unemployment and safeguard studio 
output. The president of the Board of Trade 
announced in Parliament in July that the 
Corporation would be permitted to loan a 
further £2,000,000 to British producers, how- 
ever, Parliament adjourned before appropri- 
ating this amount, and the new Parliament 
has not taken up the matter. 

The annual report of the British Film Pro- 
ducers Association stated that despite quota 
reduction from 45 percent to 30 percent for 
showings of British films the output of Brit- 
ish film studios during the 1950-51 film year 
ended March 31, 1951 showed a slight im- 
provement, with 125 films registered, 76 of 
which were over 6,500 feet in length. 


Nawal Stores, Gums. 
Waxes, & Resins 


BRAZIL ExPorRTs BEESWAX TO U. S. 


Brazil’s exports of beeswax increased to 
290 metric tons in the first half of 1951 from 
178 tons in the corresponding period of 1950, 
according to statistics of the Brazilian Min- 
istry of Finance. Values were 5,803,000 
cruzeiros and 2,615,000 cruzeiros, respectively 
(1 cruzeiro—approximately US$0.05). The 
United States took the entire amount in the 
first half of 1950 and 285 tons in the 1951 
period. 


Inp1rA’s Lac Crop BELOW NORMAL 


India’s 1951 Katki lac crop was expected 
to total 255,000 maunds (1 maund=82.27 
pounds), compared with a normal yield of 
297,000 maunds, according to revised esti- 
mates of the Lac Cess Committee. The com- 
mittee had forecast earlier a crop of about 
300,000 maunds. The revised estimates were 
based on arrivals of lac in Bihar and Madhya 
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Pradesh, which were much lower than ex- 
pected. Climatic conditions in Bihar at the 
end of the season were unfavorable and host 
trees in Madhya Pradesh were not settled 'n 
time. 


SULFURIC ACID INCREASES GUM YIELD IN 
FRANCE 


It has been reported that the use of sul- 
furic acid to increase gum yield in Govern- 
ment-owned pine forests in France appears 
to have been suspended or abandoned. How- 
ever, a leading producer of naval stores in 
the Bordeaux region states that satisfactory 
results with the method have been obtained 
on his holdings and that he is continuing 
the experiment. 


Pulp & Paper 


UNCERTAINTY IN EXPORT OUTLOOK; PULP- 
WOOD PRICES, SWEDEN 


Sweden’s exports of forest products (pulp, 
paper, and wood) during the first 10 months 
of 1951 were valued at 3,991,666,000 Swedish 
crowns as against 1,845,323,000 crowns in the 
like period of 1950. As a result, they ac- 
counted for 41 percent of all exports in 1950 
but 54 percent in 1951. Trade sources pre- 
dicted a decline to 3,000,000,000 crowns or less 
for the comparable period in 1952. 

The uncertainty of the market outlook for 
1952 is reportedly accentuated by the ap- 
parent inclination of the Government to ex- 
tend export fees to all major export com- 
modities and thus to influence the direction 
of export markets through modifications in 
the size of the fees collected. 

According to the Board of Trade, the pulp 
and paper market underwent no tangible 
change during October 1951; the demand re- 
mained undiminished and the_ supplies 
limited. Regular West European customers 
paid an average price of 1,500 and 1,425 
crowns per metric ton, respectively, for 
bleached and unbleached chemical pulp; 
higher quotations to other markets declined 
appreciably in volume and frequency. 

As anticipated, the average export prices 
for deliveries during October for the first 
time in 1951 showed a decided break in suc- 
cessive price increases. Declines in average 
pulp prices occurred in October in wet 
groundwood and all grades of sulfite and 
sulfate. Newsprint and glazed-paper prices 
rose again, but those of other paper grades 
and especially sulfate wrapping and cellulose 
wadding were well below previous levels. 
The proposed British import restrictions are 
already affecting Swedish price trends for 
first-quarter delivery. 

Numerous agreements were negotiated be- 
tween Government and industry representa- 
tives, on the size of the export fees to be 
levied in 1952. Business-cycle equalization 
fees On paper and board were agreed upon 
November 28, 1951, after several months of 
negotiations and tactical maneuvering. The 
levy on pulp will be geared to the prevailing 
export prices to eight leading countries and 
not to the United Kingdom as previously. 
Pending public release of these rates, the 
Stockholm press reported integrated paper 
mills will be charged 250 crowns per metric 
ton of wrapping papers (now 350) and other 
mills a somewhat higher fee. The funds will 
be returned to the mills as follows: 34 per- 
cent will be earmarked for the recession fund 
(to care for future depressions) and the 
forest conservation fund will be administered 
by the National Debt Office; the balance will 
go into Federal and municipal taxes. Paper 
supplies for domestic consumers are carefully 
safeguarded at current volume levels and 
will be manufactured from pulp supplied to 
paper mills at prices 440 crowns per ton 
below base export prices. This rate is 100 
crowns below the new level of pulp export 
fees in order to maintain sales by incentive 
pulp producers to Swedish consumers, 

During the week of December 14, 1951, 
discussions between forest owners and the 
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Board of Crown Lands and Forests on timber 
deliveries in 1952 broke down without reach- 
ing an agreement. On December 5 the Board 
agreed with pulp producers on this season’s 
pulpwood prices—64 and 59 crowns per 
cubic meter (stacked measure completely 
barked, grade A) delivered to main water 
stream, for sulfite and sulfate wood, respec- 
tively. Preliminary estimates show that the 
new pulpwood prices in northern Sweden are 
156 and 177 percent of levels prevailing 1 and 
2 years ago, respectively; the corresponding 
figures for southern Sweden are 80 and 177 
percent of the two preceding years. 

Two serious consequences of this trend 
have resulted; first, an appreciable number of 
sawmills in northern Sweden will reportedly 
cease operations in 1952 because the profit 
margin is too small under the new timber 
prices; second, several sawmills in northern 
Sweden are allegedly raiding the southern 
Sweden timber auctions resulting in a fur- 
ther inflationary pressure on prices and 
supply. 

A new collective wage agreement affecting 
60,000 forest workers in southern and central 
Sweden was concluded on December 5, pro- 
viding for an average hourly wage increase 
of 15 percent over the prevailing rate of earn- 
ings. Two weeks earlier, the forest cutters 
in northern Sweden received a new contract 
which was about 12 percent over the pre- 
vailing wage scale. 


PULPWOOD AND Woop-PuLP DEVELOP- 
MENTS, FINLAND 


Finland’s current felling season was well 
under way in early December; approximately 
70,000 men were either cutting or hauling 
in the forests. The number was expected to 
rise steadily through January and February 
when the forest labor force is at its peak 
strength. In October, some concern was 
voiced over the fact that only 45,000 men 
were engaged in forestry work, but a notice- 
able improvement was reported shortly there- 
after. The number of horses engaged in 
hauling work is approximately 2,500. 

There was a marked slowness on the part 
of sawmills to commit themselves on pur- 
chases because comparatively few contracts 
for 1952 deliveries had been made. On the 
other hand, buying activity was very lively 
on the pulp wood front during the entire 
autumn. Pulpwood already cut and piled at 
roadside ranged in value from 2,500 to 3,000 
Finnish marks per cubic meter. Pine pulp- 
wood consistently averaged about 300 marks 
below the price level of spruce. The price cf 
spruce pulpwood was 2,300 Finnish marks 
per cubic meter in areas close to roads and 
railroads and from 1,700 to 2,000 marks in 
less-accessible areas. 


NEWSPRINT PRICE INCREASES, U. K. 


The Newsprint Supply Company an- 
nounced on January 4, 1952, that effective 
January 1, 1952, the price of newsprint was 
increased by £laton. (£1—$2.80) A state- 
ment issued by the company’s board is as 
follows: “The equalized price of newsprint 
supplied on reels by this company or by the 
home mills, to all newspapers participating 
in the company’s scheme, is to be increased 
to £66 a ton. This price applies to news- 
print of 14 lbs. substance, and an equivalent 
increase will be made in the equalized price 
for other substances.” 

The last increase in the equalized price of 
newsprint, which is the price at which the 
Newsprint Supply Co. sells to all its cus- 
tomers, took place in July last year. This 
increase followed an announcement by the 
Ministry of Materials that newsprint would 
cost £6 18s. a ton more than it raised the 
equalized price to £65. 

The latest increase is not altogether a sur- 
prise to the paper trade, as at the half- 
yearly meeting of the Newspaper Society in 
London in November 1951 warnings were 
given of an impending increase in the cost of 
newsprint. 


Radio & Television 


LICENSE GRANTED FOR EXPERIMENTAL 
COMMERCIAL TELEVISION IN JAPAN 


One of the four license applications for 
commercial television in Japan has been 
granted for operation on an experimental 
basis. One applicant is considering a closed- 
cable theater plan. It is believed not likely, 
however, that television will be inaugurated 
in Japan in 1952 because of technical, regu- 
latory, and financial obstacles. 


RADIO RECEIVER TAX LEVIED IN BOLIVIA 


A radio-receiver license tax will be one of 
the new sources of revenue in Bolivia begin- 
ning in 1952. An annual fee of 20 bolivianos 
will be levied on each privately owned radio 
receiver. (1 boliviano—US$0.0165.) 


BRAZILIAN IMPORTATION OF TV 
RECEIVERS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil, by Notice No. 267 of Decem- 
ber 12, 1951 (published in the Diario Official 
of December 14), announced that it would 
accept for study, up to 20 days after publi- 
cation of the notice, requests for licenses 
for the importation of television receivers, 
formulated by exclusive representatives who, 
on that date, already possessed a duly legal- 
ized contract of representation. The follow- 
ing conditions were to be observed: 


(1) Only “sets” to be imported with a 
unit value c. i. f. not exceeding US$180; 
the importation of combinations with ra- 
dio or phonograph not to be permitted; 

(2) The respective exchange coverage to 
be authorized only after the arrival of the 
merchandise; however, letters of credit 
corresponding to 20 percent of the value 
of each license might be authorized; 

(3) Each firm to receive licenses for 
only one brand of which it is the repre- 
sentative; 

(4) In view of the issuance of these in- 
structions, all previous requests for import 
licenses for television sets to be filed; 
however, the proofs of exclusive repre- 
sentation which accompanied them may 
be used to support the new license re- 
quests. 


Persons importing parts of television re- 
ceiving sets for assembly for purposes of 
laboratory study might make application 
for the importation of up to 10 sets, respect- 
ing the limitations of item 1. 


COMPONENTS OF U. S. ORIGIN PREFERRED, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentine imports of radio receivers, tubes, 
and components have been strictly curtailed 
since mid-1948 because of exchange difficul- 
ties. Limited amounts of radio tubes, con- 
densers, and other parts were imported from 
European sources during 1950. It is reported, 
however, that the local trade is not entirely 
satisfied with the quality of the European 
importations and expresses a definite pref- 
erence for components of United States 
origin. 


Rap1o-ParT IMPORTS DECLINE, COsTA RICA 


Importation of receivers, tubes, and com- 
ponents into Costa Rica dropped markedly 
in 1950 from imports in 1949—tubes and 
components by 50 percent. These decreases 
were a direct result of a 75-percent exchange 
surcharge imposed on the f. o. b. value of the 
merchandise under the Law for Control of 
International Transactions, which became 
effective April 1, 1950. Importations during 
the last 3 quarters of the year were very 
low. 

The lack of serious competition from 
lower-price Japanese radios was probably due 
to the insistence by Japanese exporters on 
advance payment and to the uncertainty of 
delivery dates resulting from fear of disrup- 


(Continued on p. 29) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Divi- 
sion, Office of International 


Trade 


Port Conditions at 
Dar es Salaam 


A record tonnage of imports and exports 
was handled by the port of Dar es Salaam 
(Tanganyika, East Africa) during November 
1951; it amounted to approximately 77,000 
tons, including 8,112 tons of bulk oil. The 
previous record was achieved in August 1951, 
when 76,482 tons of export and import cargo 
was handled. 

The port position at Dar es Salaam re- 
mains good, and shipping is normal. Im- 
port sheds are fairly full; cement sheds and 
stacking areas are easy; and export sheds 
have a steady transit movement. 


Radiotelephone Now Links 
Territories with Portugal 


Radiotelephone communications between 
metropolitan Portugal and the oversea terri- 
tories were greatly expanded with the in- 
auguration, on December 15, of services to 
Angola, Cabo Verde, and Sao Tome. At the 
same time, it was announced that installa- 
tions at Portuguese Guinea, Goa, Macao, and 
Timor had been nearly completed and would 
be integrated into the system in the near 
future, thus providing direct radiotelephone 
service between Portugal and all parts of the 
empire and incidentally giving the oversea 
territories a telephonic link with the outside 
world, through Lisbon. The telephone rates 
between Lisbon and Mozambique, the only 
one of the oversea territories with which 
there have hitherto been telephonic com- 
munication facilities, have been reduced by 
more than 50 percent. A very substantial 
reduction in telegraph rates from the over- 
sea territories to foreign countries also has 
been made, in accordance with a supple- 
mentary agreement between the Portuguese 
Government and Cia. Portuguesa Radio 
Marconi. 


Chilean Merchant Marine to 
Acquire Additional Tonnage 


Several of the Chilean shipping companies 
plan to place orders for the construction of 
new ships during 1952, according to a recent 
article in the Valparaiso press. The Com- 
pafhia Sudamericana de Vapores will place 
orders for the construction of two ships of 
10,000 tons deadweight capacity. The Com- 
pafiia Chilena de Navegacion Interoceanica 
intends to place an order for one ship of 
6,000 tons deadweight. The Compafia Car- 
bonifora e Industrial de Lota expects to place 
an order for a 5,000-ton deadweight ship, to 
be delivered during 1952. 

Apart from these four ships, the Compania 
Maritima de Punta Arenas recently purchased 
a Diesel motorship of 800 tons deadweight 
capacity. This vessel was scheduled to ar- 
rive for service in the Magallanes area some 
time in January. The Sociedad Nacional de 
Petroleos expects to take delivery of a 16,000- 
ton deadweight oil tanker, which is now 
under construction. In addition to these 
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ships that will be ordered or delivered, the 
Naviera Chilena del Pacifico and Martines, 
Persira y Compania, are said to be consider- 
ing the possibilities of ordering new ships 
during 1952. 


New Zealand Railways 
Face Manpower Shortage 


Submissions made by the Railways De- 
partment to the Royal Commission of inquiry 
into the water-front industry brought forth 
several interesting statements concerning 
difficulties confronting New Zealand rail- 
ways. Continuing decreases in railway staff 
of all classes, and particularly engineers, are 
reported to be threatening serious curtail- 
ment of passenger railway services and fur- 
ther depletion of the engineering staff ‘‘could 
easily result in the abandonment of planning 
and execution of all improvement works.” 
Availability of manpower and materials were 
said to be worse than during the war, as it 
had been impossible to match increased 
traffic with corresponding facilities. The 
total railways staff declined from 26,470 as 
of March 31, 1950, to 24,923 on March 31, 
1951, a decrease of 1,547in 12 months. Under 
these conditions, stated the Department, 
railways would not be able to maintain the 
services which they had rendered in the past. 


Aid for Development of 
Japan’s Power Resources 


A program designed to offer financial as- 
sistance to the Chubu Power Co. (Chubu 
Denryoku Kakushiki Kaisha) for the purpose 
of developing local power resources has been 
recently formulated by a group of leading 
industrialists and businessmen in central 
Japan. The program calls for construction 
of four small power plants throughout the 
area, designed to offer immediate and effec- 
tive relief from the present crippling power 
shortage, and is to be financed entirely from 
funds raised from industrial consumers of 
electric power. 

Hydroelectric plants are to be located at 
Hiraoka and Hirugami, in Nagano Prefecture, 
and at Kunoaki, in Shizuoka Prefecture, and 
an oil thermal plant is planned for Shimizu, 
in Shizuoka Prefecture. The total generat- 
ing capacity of the plants is estimated at 56,- 
000 kw. and their total cost is estimated at 
1,800,000,000 yen (approximately US#$5,000,- 
000). Arrangements are being made for a 
bond issue in that amount by the Chubu 
Power Co. and all industrial consumers are 
being urged to purchase bonds. The areas 
which would benefit from this development 
would be Aichi, Mie, and Gifu Prefectures as 
well as a portion of Shizuoka Prefecture. 


Road Development in 
West Bengal 


The West Bengal government (India) is 
forging ahead with its 5-year road-develop- 
ment plan envisaging the construction and 
improvement of 1,500 miles of roadways at 





an estimated cost of 240,000,000 rupees. The 
plan, which was projected in 1949, has been 
carried out according to schedule, despite the 
handicaps of lack of machinery and labor 
problems. So far, 100 miles of roads, of 
which 30 miles are concrete, have been 
completed; 700 miles have reached a sub- 
grade stage, and earthwork has been com- 
pleted on another 600 miles. Of the above 
1,400 miles of roads, 600 miles have been 
opened to traffic, and about 740 miles more 
are said to be usable. It is believed that by 
the end of 1952, nearly all of the roads em- 
braced by the 5-year plan, although not com- 
pleted, will be available for motor vehicular 
traffic, including 300 miles of concrete-sur- 
faced roads. 

The roads covered by the 5-year plan are 
divided into four categories. The National 
highways, built for the Central Government, 
are those which link West Bengal with other 
States; the State highways connect the differ- 
ent districts within the State, and major dis- 
trict roads join the district headquarters or 
important trade centers with other places, 
and ordinary district roads serve as links 
among particular areas in a district. All the 
roads except the ordinary district roads are 
made 22 feet wide and surfaced with cement 
or black top 12 feet wide in the middle. The 
cost of making a 12 foot hard crust road 
of concrete is estimated at 175,000 rupes 
per mile and of black top at 160,000 rupees 
per mile. 

The eastern artery of the road system en- 
visaged by the 5-year plan consists of the 
Calcutta-Berhampore State highway, which 
is projected further north as a major district 
road to Raghunathganj. It is planned to 
link Raghunathganj with the steam ferry at 
Dhulian on the river Ganga. From Dhulian 
a national highway is to be built through 
English Bazar, Gajol and Raiganj to Dalkola 
on the Bihar-Assam highway. One-half of 
this road has already been laid and when 
the highway is complete, it will provide a 
direct route from Calcutta to Darjeeling and 
Assam. 


Costa Rica’s New Power 
Plant in Operation 


The new 2,500-kw. hydroelectric plant, 
which will supply additional energy to 
Heredia on the Central Plateau of Costa Rica, 
was inaugurated in December. The cost of 
the plant, 4,000,000 colones, was financed 
partly by a tax on matches and by funds 
granted by the Costa Rican Institute of 
Electricity. 


New Telecommunication Taxes 
Announced by Bolivia 


A Bolivian supreme decree of December 
13, 1951 (published in full in La Razon of 
December 17) created several new sources 
of revenue to finance, and at the same time 
to renew, the activities of the Communica- 
tions Services Autonomous Pension Bank 
(Caja Autonoma de Jubilaciones de los 
Servicios de Communicaciones) which was 
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suspended by a supreme decree of July 22, 
1949, because of the agency’s lack of funds. 
The new decree states that the pension rolls 
and social service obligations of the agency 
have steadily increased during its period of 
functional dormancy. 

The new sources of revenue indicated by 
the decree are: (a) An annual 20-boliviano 
tax on each privately owned radio receiver; 
(b) an 8-percent tax on gross receipts of all 
privately owned long-distance telecommuni- 
cation and telephone companies operated in 
Bolivia (5 percent to go to the Communica- 
tions Pension Bank, 3 percent to construc- 
tion of buildings of the State Communica- 
tions Service); (c) a 15-boliviano monthly 
tax on each urban commercial telephone, 
whether automatic or magneto type; (d) a 
5-percent impost placed upon the total of 
fees collected in connection with landings 
of aircraft on State or privately owned land- 
ing fields; and other minor items, including 
the reduction by 10 percent of certain bene- 
fits due to Communications Services pen- 
sioners. 


American Export Line 
Changes Service Schedules 


The American Export Line’s “Four Aces” 
ships began in November 1951 to make east- 
bound stops at Barcelona, Spain, every other 
Monday. This service is in addition to west- 
bound calls every other Saturday. These 
ships carry freight and also have good ac- 
commodations for approximately 100 pas- 
sengers. 

The Line recently announced the “Four 
Aces” service, extended to Istanbul in De- 
cember 1950, would be discontinued. Ships 
will no longer call at that port, but will go 
to Iskenderun instead. The vessel, Excalibur, 
made its last call at Istanbul on November 
3, 1951. 


New French Luxury Liner 
Put in West African Service 


A new luxury passenger-cargo liner, the 
General Leclerc of the Compagnie Maritime 
des Chargeurs Reunis has been put in serv- 
ice on its West African line. The General 
Leclerc will join its two sister ships, the 
Foucauld and the Brazza in serving the 
French West African ports of Dakar, Conakry, 
Sassandra, Abidjan, Lome, Douala, Libreville, 
Port-Gentil, and Pointe-Noire. It is ex- 
pected that the trip from Bordeaux to Dakar 
will take about 6 days, and the entire voyage 
from Bordeaux to Pointe-Noire, approxi- 
mately 19 days. 

The General Leclerc has a gross tonnage 
of 9,500 tons. Its four holds have a capacity 
of 6,674 cubic meters, of which 476 cubic 
meters comprise refrigeration compartments, 
and 480 cubic meters of space are designed 
to carry automobiles. There are nine 10-ton 
loading masts, a 30-ton derrick operated by 
eight electric winches, and two 3-ton cranes. 
The ship is propelled by Diesel motors and 
has a cruising speed of 16 knots. The ship 
is radar-equipped and air-conditioned and 
can accommodate 631 passengers. 


Installation of Automatic 
Telephone Exchange in Cyprus 


The new Nicosia automatic telephone ex- 
change, the first in Cyprus, was opened on 
December 8, 1951, by the Cable and Wireless 
Co. Work is progressing on a long-range 
program which will eventually provide the 
entire island with automatic service. New 
exchanges are under construction in Limas- 
sol, Famagusta, and Kyrenia, and it is 
planned that Dhekelia and Larnaca will be 
included in the system within a year. 

The automatic system will gradually be 
spread westward, according to officials of the 
company, until, after about 5 years, the town 
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List of Fairs and Exhibitions, 1952 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Dates 


Events 

ee Oo oe otk awece: All-India Industrial Exhibition, Hyderabad, India. 

9-16**_________________. International Leather-Goods Fair, Offenbach-am-Main, Ger- 
many. 

Ena iacdkaugeeen _. British Furniture Exhibition, London, England. 

a eee Se International Electronic Tubes, Radioelectric Measuring Equip- 
ment Exhibition, Paris, France. 

ae, Se ee Colombo Plan Exhibition, Trade Fair Section, Colombo, Ceylon. 

ee ee see International Agricultural Products and Machinery Exhibition, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


27—Mar. 2______________. Light Industries Fair (International), Hannover, Germany. 


PUe. De-eee. Sten coon ew nn International HouseKeeping Exhibition, Paris, France. 

FUG. SPE. Ba divcdecsuccens International Automobile Exhibition (Biennial), Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

eee. Stee Ge el nae ceewee International Industries Fair, Karachi, Pakistan. 

meer. thee. 16**_ =... ...- International Industrial Machinery Exhibition, Delhi, India. 

eS =, eS _.... German Toy Fair, Nuremberg, Germany. 

et |) eee See International Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany. 
Textile Fair, Mar. 2-4. 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition, Mar. 2-11. 
Household and Hardware Show, Mar. 9-11. 

BN Rincacncescaamiiee eed International Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, Paris, France. 

BN ls och ne nee International Trade Fair, Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany. 

Mar. 9-—16__ ee Ns ae International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

BE, WOE Sein taonaneaes International Agricultural Fair, Verona, Italy. 

Re BE oe cau een nome National Plastics Exposition, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 

De: PORE. Bo nceenneccnc mee Festival Fair, Capetown, Union of South Africa. 

dy ee Osea Building, Public Works and Housewares Exposition, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

WO Sn gc cece eee Tool Engineer’s Industrial Exhibition (Biennial), Chicago, I1., 
U. 8. A. 

DO, BO oa kccccdiceenwenen International Automobile Show, Geneva, Switzerland. 

SE. Sepa sacncdccesscansens International Photography & Moving Picture Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

Mar. 21—May 17-_-_--_------- _. Royal Adelaide Exhibition, Adelaide, Australia. 

Tr: a. on ches Chicago International Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 

Te: SE-B. gcc eeus International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Se International Technical Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

RE. Det i ondnn a cesccesinwnes Rand Easter Show, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa. 

TI in cinco See eeesen International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 

CS ee epee ae International Trade Fair, Lyon, France. 

= RE eee ee Swiss Industries Fair, Bazel, Switzerland. 

re ence Fur Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Ant. 23-4... .. 3-5 International Automobile Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

Ce 2 ee rene International Sugar Exhibition, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

hor. Dieta 16...~--~~3.--%. National Artisan’s Fair, Florence, Italy. 

Ser: TEEN Gin oo cc cnn cds International Commercial Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

OE. Te Sieh Seen wk International Photo and Motion Picture Exhibition, Cologne, 
Germany. 

pe i International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

Aue: 36-iey 12.......-......<<. International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 

ioe. 36-eee 1t......-..=-<... International Industries Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

Pe ty rns Queensland Industries Fair, Brisbane, Australia. 

dee Renee Genco cance Heavy Industries Fair (International), Hannover, Germany. 

NE I oo oi ae eens International Agrarian Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

May 5-16______---_---------- British Industries Fair, London-Birmingham, England. 

anne apes SR ayes, cae International Lighting Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

2 SN ences: Finnish Industries Fair, Helsinki, Finland. 

ere” Wellington Show and Industrial Fair, Wellington, New Zealand. 

RE sis eaten cnc ... International Trade Fair, Valencia, Spain. 

IY a isos ninsiociinn im emnnigngrer International Electrical Appliances Exhibition, Bologna, Italy. 

aS Swedish Industries Fair, Goteborg, Sweden. 

Rf ere International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 

a ee ee International Chemical Apparatus Exhibition, Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. 

ee ee Annual Office Machinery & Equipment Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., U. S. A. 

eR oS rd ol Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 

DUE Ga weasecaccecueus ee Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Olympia, London, England. 

Ce eee ce. International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 


**New listings or corrections. 
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Dates 
June 10-30_________-__- 
June 11-26_.__-_-_- ai 
June 14-29. a 
June 14—-29____- ‘ 
June 15-30_____-_-_- 
June 19-21**_ 
June 29-—July 13_-_- 
a occ ew 
July 4-20__- fesectianea 
a aes 
July 16-31... 
July 25-Aug. 3 
July—Aug.*-__-- 
Aug. 20—Sept. 20 
Aug. 21-31__-_- 
Aug. 23, Sept. 7_-- 
Aug. 31—Sept. 4- 
Aug.—Sept.* **_ 


... St. Erik’s Fair 


Events 


akin International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 
heathens Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, England. 
International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 
‘ International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
..--. International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, France. 
-.-.-- Royal Agricultural Show, Nairobi, Kenya. 
.-. International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 
International Communications Exposition, Munich, Germany. 
. German Handicraft Fair, Munich, Germany. 
Second British Food Fair, London, England. 
World Photographic Exposition, Lucerne, Switzerland. 
Dornbirn Export & Samples Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 
penal ieagnai Istanbul Exposition, Istanbul, Turkey. 
; International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 
..._-- International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 
(International), Stockholm, Sweden. 
.--. International Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 
Industrial Exhibition, Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 


Fall*__-_ ; _......... Radio and Television Show, Brussels, Belgium. 

Fall*_ ‘ a ae Office Equipment Exposition, (International), Zurich, Switzer- 
land. 

i ee ‘ .....-. Watch and Clock Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Sept. 2—11__.__-.___.-...._... International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

eS — .......... International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 


Sept. 6—23__- 
Sept. 7—-14.---.- Sieketinnss 
Sept. 7—16_- 


..... International Trade Fair, Bari, Italy. 
=“ International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 
International Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany. 


Textile Fair, Sept. 7-9. 
Household and Hardware Show, Sept. 14-16. 


Gens. F-1T** 2.6. 
Sept. 7-28... __- 
Sept. 8-12** 


....... Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 
_....... International Trade Fair, Salonika, Greece. 
ti Seventh National Instrument Conference and Exhibit, Cleve- 


land, Ohio, U.S. A. 


Gent. 26-08............ 


_...... International Trade Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 


Sept. 13-—28-_--- ...... Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 
Sept. 13-—28___- ..... International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

Sept. 13—29_____- ou ..... International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 

Sept. 14-23__.__._._._._._._._._...... European Machine Tool Exhibition, Hannover, Germany. 
ee . International Nautical Exhibition, Paris, France. 

Sept. 17-Oct. 4......... .... International Machine Tool Exhibition, London, England. 


Be. PE tn cece cna 


Germany. 
Sept. 26—Oct. 4.....-.-- — 


_. International 


Automobile Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, 


International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, 


England. 

Sept. 27—Oct. 5**__._._....____.. International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

Bape. 2r-Oes. 10°°.............- International Technics Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

Sept. 30-Oct. $°*........... .. Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

le iim tncieteien anes .--. “Conquest of the Desert” Exhibition, Jerusalem, Israel. 

2 ee . International Automobile, Cycle, and Sports Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

Oct. 4-19_- iil dhsebtalbiciccidcaniane International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

Ges. G39? *... 2. ces 


Se 

U. S. A. 
Oct. 22—Nov. 1____-_-- 
Oct. 26—Nov. 2- he 


Nov. 10—-30* *_____-_- a 


----German Industry Show, Berlin, Germany. 
earns © . National Metal Exposition (International) Philadelphia, Pa., 


pienale International Motor Exhibition, London, England. 


wan International Cycle and Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. 


-.--- International Radio and Electronics Exhibition, Bombay, India. 


NG  reitienis Sadak ----- Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New 


York, N. Y. 
Dec. 1-6_- és actuate 


Dec. 8—-12** oes ~ 


*Exact dates not yet available. 
**New listings or corrections. 


Twentieth National Power & Mechanical Engineering Exposi- 
tion, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

Smithfield Show and Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, Lon- 
don, England. 
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50. M eric o—Comercial Mexicana—Anto- 
nino Gonzalez e Hijo, S. en C. (manufacturer 
and exporter), V. Carranza 125, Apartado 
Postal 12832, Mexico, D. F. offers for sale 
either direct or through regional agents 
(preferably New York, New Orleans, and San 
Francisco), for cotton piece goods, includ- 
ing prints, poplins, shirtings, ginghams, and 
grey goods. 
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51. Mexico—Compania Orleans, S. A., Edi- 
ficio Bearn, Plaza Santos Degollado 10, Des- 
pachos 410-412, Mexico 1, D. F., seeks U. S. 
markets for honey, lumber, sisal, and non- 
ferrous minerals and metals. 

52. Netherlands—Dr. Ir. Kanner (manu- 
facturer), 10 Badhuisweg, Scheveningen, 
The Hague, offers on an outright sale basis 
light chemicals, including kresoxyacetic 
acid, o-nitrosophenol, p-nitro-acetophenon, 
alpha-Br-p-nitro-acetophenon, 1, 6-hexa- 
methylene-glycol, ethyl glycolate, 
p-dimethyl-aminobenzalrhodanine, and so- 
dium-rhodizonate. 

53. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Projectie 
Centrale (manufacturer), 54 Koningslaan, 
Amsterdam, seeks U. S. market and agent for 
black and white and colored educational 





jilmstrips, 18x24 mm. and 24x36 mm., 
samples furnished by Netherlands firm on 
request. 

54. Netherlands—“Universal” Scheepvaart 
Agenturen Maatschappij (exporter), 95a 
Schietbaanlaan, Rotterdam, offers on an out- 
right sale basis all colors of ship’s flags, 
made of cotton and special fibers, reported 
to be treated against rot and mold. Poten- 
tial U. S. buyers requested to state kind of 
flags, colors, and sizes required. 

55. Switzerland—Albert Lévéque, Avenue 
du Devin-du-Village 4, Geneva, desires to 
sell the rights to manufacture in the United 
States a bracelet clasp, designed primarily 
for watch straps. Illustrated catalog (in 
French and English) and sample clasp may 
be obtained on a loan basis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

56 Syria—Bakhache & Chammah (ex- 
porter, wholesaler, commission merchant), 
Khan al-Zaim, Aleppo, offers on an out- 
right sale basis: (1) 500 metric tons of Syr- 
ian white (85 percent white, 15 percent col- 
ors) washed wool, 85 percent clean scoured, 
85 percent clipped, pressed in bales of 440 
and 500 pounds (1 bale approximately 120 
to 130 cubic feet); (2) 5 metric tons of first- 
quality cumin seeds, 3 percent impurities; 
and (3) 100 metric tons of first-quality gall 
nuts, black (large and medium), white 
green, and red. 

57. Turkey—Dr. Nejat Ferit Ceramic 
Works (Kimya Fabrikasi), (exporter, whole- 
saler, manufacturer, and sales agent for 
ceramics), Yunus Istasyonu, Kartal, Istan- 
bul, seeks U. S. market for ceramic prod- 
ucts manufactured with oriental designs 
and local color. Firm also states its inter- 
est in manufacturing American-type pat- 
ented products, indicating its factory uses 
the modern type of electric tunnel kilns. 

58. Union of South Africa—African Ven- 
dors (Pty), Ltd. (producer and exporter of 
asbestos, tremolite, antophyllite, vermiculite, 
mica, talc, graphite, fluorspar, ilmenite, and 
other base minerals, 23 Queen’s House, Queen 
Street, Durban, offers for sale the following 
commodities: (1) 500 tons of fluorspar (No 
1660) for immediate delivery and thereafter 
250 to 500 tons monthly; (2) Bordeaux miz- 
ture; (3) arsenical weed killer, available in 
5-gallon drums (imperial measure); and (4) 
soil fumigant, packed in tins of from 1 pint 
to drums of 45-gallon capacity. Price in- 
formation available for all items except 
number 3 (soil fumigant) on request. 


Export Opportunities 


59. Brazil—ORGANA S/A Anilinas e Produ- 
tos Quimicos (importing distributor), Rua 
Teofilo Otoni 58, s/403/404, Rio de Janeiro, 
wishes to import on own account and repre- 
sent manufacturers only (not exporters) of 
industrial chemicals, used in textile, paper, 
glass, soap, fertilizer, and tanning industries. 

60. Egypt—Egypt Air (operators of civil 
flying school at Embabeh Airport, Cairo), 10 
Sharia Mohamed Sidky Pasha, Cairo, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for three used, 
small, light, single-engine aircraft in good 
condition, suitable for preliminary and basic 
civil pilot training. Firm also requires suffi- 
cient recommended spare parts for 2 years’ 
maintenance. Aircraft should have Civil 
Aeronautics Administration air-worthiness 
certificates. 

61. Germany—Fischer & Co., Gesellschaft 
fuer chem-, techn. Erzeugnisse (wholesaler 
and importer), 32 Tiergartenstrasse, Essen- 
Werden, wishes to purchase and seeks agency 
for boiler scale solvent for locomotives in 
powder form, in packages containing 1 
kilogram. 

62. Jordan—Mohammad Yassin Talhouni 
P. O. Box 109, Amman, seeks quotations 
from United States manufacturers and sup- 
pliers of flour-mill equipment having a 
capacity of 40 to 50 tons of flour per 24 hours. 

63. Lebanon—Klink & Andraos (importing 
distributor, manufacturers’ agent and com- 
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mission merchant), Rue Al-Arz, Beirut, 
wishes to purchase and seeks agency for best- 
quality automobile parts and accessories, and 
motor oils and greases. Medium quantities 
may be purchased at regular intervals. 
Quality inspection to be made at port of 
shipment. 

64. Mexico—Industrias Metalicas, S. A. 
(manufacturer of truck, bus, and car bodies), 
Prol. Calle Nino Perdido #630, Mexico, D. F., 
wishes to purchase pre-fabricated parts for 
the assembly of bus bodies in both front- 
and rear-engine types. 

65. Mexico—Casa Navarro (importer and 
commission merchant), Aquiles Serdan #55, 
Mexico, D. F., wishes to purchase and/or 
seeks agency for shelf hardware and home 
appliances. 

66. Nicaragua—Karl J. C. H. Huech (im- 
porting distributor), Avenida Bolivar 
Apartado Postal 387, Managua, seeks purchase 
quotations from manufacturers of pharma- 
ceutical products for drug stores. 

67. Thailand—Nam Seng Co., Ltd. (im- 
porting distributor), 254-256 Jawarad Road, 
Bangkok, seeks direct purchase quotations 
for pharmaceuticals, antibiotics and sulfas. 





Agency Opportunities 


68. France—Gabriel Arnaud (wholesaler, 
retailer, sales agent), 9 Avenue Jean-Jaures, 
Pessac, Gironde, wishes to obtain agency for 
all or part of France from United States 
manufacturers of good-quality rubber boots 
and shoes of all kinds. Firm states that 
there exists among his clients a potential 
market for United States rubber boots, prin- 
cipally of the sportsmen and workers types. 

69. France — ELECTRO-UNION (Maurice 
Fazilleau) (retailer, sales agent, commission 
merchant), 6 Cours du Chapeau-Rouge, Bor- 
deaux, Gironde, seeks agency for good quality 
household appliances of all kinds, principally 
new types, including refrigerators, washing 
machines (laundry and dish-washing), per- 
colators, and coffee grinders. 

70. Netherlands — Handelsonderneming 
“Jordana” (import agent), 42 Dibbetstraat, 
The Hague, desires agency for ammonium 
sulfate, potassium nitrate, caustic soda, 
and phosphates for use in the Netherlands 
and several other Western-European coun- 
tries. 

71. Union of South Africa—H. Brink 
(Pty.), Ltd. (sales/indent agent), Hollandia 
House, 127 President Street, P. O. Box 8149, 
Johannesburg, desires to obtain agency from 
mills and first-class converters only, for all 
kinds of tertile products, (cottons, rayons, 
artificial fibers, and mixtures), including 
curtain materials and tapestries, laces, rib- 
bons, necktie, scarf and handkerchief mate- 
rials, accessories for making ladies’ hats, 
men’s and children’s socks and anklets, bags, 
and Hessian (burlap) cloth. 

72. Union of South Africa—Stability Sales 
Corporation (division of Decor (Pty.), Ltd.) 
(manufacturers’ representative), 40 Com- 
mercial Exchange Buildings, 81 Main Street, 
Johannesburg, wishes to obtain agency for 
roofing felt in both 2-ply and 3-ply thick- 
nesses. 


Foreign Visitors 


73. Egypt—Dr. Mohamed Zulfakar, repre- 
senting The Technical & Commercial Agency 
(Dr. M. Zulfakar & Co.), (importer, whole- 
saler, commission merchant, sales/indent 
agent), 8, Ibrahim Pasha Street, Cairo, is in- 
terested in sodium cyanide, chemicals, and 
pharmaceuticals. Scheduled to arrive latter 
part of January for a visit of 2months. U.S. 
address: Egyptian Consulate General, 29 East 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, and Chicago. 

74. England—Mrs. Anna A. Haffner, repre- 
senting A. Elks & Co., Ltd., 16 Muswell Hill 
Road, London, N. 6, is interested in establish- 
ing contacts with importers and distributors 
of Swedish discuits, as well as with packers 
of fruit juices and canned fruits. Scheduled 
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tion of shipping facilities caused by hostili- 
ties in Korea. New proposed customs duties 
on radios are expected to be somewhat less 
than the current exchange surcharge of 75 
percent which will be removed simultane- 
ously. Dealers anticipate that substantial 
orders may be placed when the new rates are 
known and volume of sales will depend on 
the amount of this reduction. Local stocks 
in September 1951 were lower than usual, 
and it was estimated that 53 percent of the 
receivers in use in late 1950 were manufac- 
tured prior to 1939. 


Textiles 


RAYON INDUSTRY—INDIA 


India now has two plants producing multi- 
filament viscose rayon yarn, with a com- 
bined annual capacity of 9,600,000 pounds. 
One plant went into production in 1950, the 
other in 1951. Both were established with 
Indian capital but are operating under the 
patents and “know-how” of foreign pro- 
ducers. Efforts are being made to develop 
local substitutes for wood pulp, now ob- 
tained from foreign sources. Caustic soda 
is also imported at present, but local pro- 
duction is expected within the next year. 

A third plant, nearing completion, will be 
capable of producing 5 tons of acetate per 
day. Staple fiber is not produced at present, 
but plans are under way to erect a plant 
with a daily capacity of 15 tons. 

Rayon-yarn prices have decreased 50 per- 
cent in the past 6 months, chiefly as a result 
of the free importation of rayon yarn from 
nondollar areas. A significant development 
is the increased importation of staple fiber, 
being used by cotton mills to replace the 
high-priced imported long-staple cotton. 

It is estimated that 25,000,000 to 28,000,000 
pounds of rayon yarn and staple were used 
by the weaving mills for the 6 months ended 
September 30, 1951, and an additional 
6,000,000 to 7,000,000 pounds were consumed 
on hand looms. 

Although rayon-fabric weaving started in 
India in 1930-31, when three mills switched 
from silk to rayon, the industry has made 
rapid progress only within the past 6 years. 
The number of looms increased from 1,000 
in 1931 to 10,000 in 1945 and to 25,000 in 1951; 
these are now running at 70 to 75 percent 
of capacity. In addition, 75,000 hand looms 
are being operated at 50 to 60 percent of 
capacity. 

Official statistics are not available, but it 
is estimated that about 400,000,000 yards of 
fabric were produced in the 6 months from 


April to September 1951. Imports of fabrics 
are severely restricted and exports are small. 
The Bombay Silk and Art Silk Mills’ Asso- 
ciation has donated $756,000 toward estab- 
lishing a research institute to study pro- 
duction and labor problems and train tech- 
nicians in the rayon-weaving industry. 


BRITISH WOOL MARKET 


The October 1951 stock of wool in the 
United Kingdom was the lowest for any 
month since the end of World War II. Only 
145,000,000 pounds, clean basis, was reported 
on hand as compared with 220,300,000 pounds 
at the end of October 1950. It is probable 
that there was never such a short period be- 
tween the arrival of wool at United Kingdom 
ports and its commercial processing. A tem- 
porary delay in wool arrivals causes an im- 
mediate suspension of sorting in some mills. 
The position was slightly easier because of 
the 21-percent reduction in wool consump- 
tion in 1951, but the industry was not com- 
fortably placed to meet a sudden revival in 
trade, and the situation pointed to the need 
for strenuous United Kingdom wool buying 
in the second half of the selling season. 

After a recent spurt in top buying the spin- 
ners reverted to their former policy of buying 
small weights for immediate requirements, 
except for some activity in fine crossbred 
tops needed to cover some Government de- 
fense contracts. Most top makers had sold 
tops to the full extent of their wool holdings. 
Top order books were larger than they had 
been for some time, and March was being 
quoted as the earliest delivery date on 
contracts. 

Exports of 51,212 pounds of wool and hair 
and 170,407 square yards of cloth during the 
week ended December 21 were the largest 
recorded for several weeks. 


HicH-TENACITY RAYON YARN, PORTUGAL 


The Industrial Textil do Ave plant, which 
began operations in 1950, for the principal 
purpose of manufacturing rayon tire-cord 
fabric, has been issued a dispatch by the 
Portuguese Minister of Economy, authorizing 
the construction of a plant for the produc- 
tion of high-tenacity viscose yarn. The yarn 
plant will have to be ready for operation by 
the middle of 1954, according to the stipula- 
tions of the official dispatch. Initial pro- 
duction capacity is set at approximately 600 
metric tons annually, which is the amount 
of yarn now being imported from Belgium 
and Italy. 

The existing plant is producing rayon tire- 
cord fabric at an annual rate of about 
2,100,000 pounds, part of which is being ex- 
ported. The plant is operated with the tech- 
nical assistance of United States engineers, 
is ultra-modern in design and equipment, 
and is said to compare favorably with similar 
plants in the United States. 





to arrive February 5, via New York City, for a 
visit of 3 or 4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Cecil- 
Lux, 332 East Eighty-fourth Street, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Philadelphia, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, and Miami. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

715. Iceland—Gisli J. Johnsen (importer, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), Hafnar- 
husid at Giersgata, Reykjavik, is interested 
in marine motors and machinery. Sched- 
uled to arrive February 10, via Los Angeles, 
for a visit of 2 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Buda Co., 154 and I. C. Trks., Harvey, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Itinerary: Chicago, Oshkosh 
(Wis.), San Francisco, and New York. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Division and from Depart- 


ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price 
is $1 a list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Bahamas. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—France. 

Fiber Producers and Exporters—Japan. 

Foreign Exchange Dealers, Sources of 
Credit Information and Stock Brokers— 
Burma. 

Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Nicaragua. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Bolivia. 


Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Philippines. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Australia. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners and Ex- 
porters—Iraq. 

Petroleum 
Indies. 


Industry—Netherlands West 
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Notes on Insurance in Belgium and Luxembourg 


(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 


In Belgium the operations of insurance com- 
panies are supervised by the Ministry of Labor 
and Social Insurance. Under existing legisla- 
tion supervision is apparently limited to life 
insurance, workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and automobile third-party-liability insurance. 
However, insurers transacting both supervised 
and unsupervised branches are required to fur- 
nish to the Ministry annual balance sheets cov- 
ering their business in all branches. 

The Life Assurance Companies’ Supervision 
Act of June 25, 1930, governs operations in life 
insurance. Companies wishing to write life 
insurance are required to have a minimum cap- 
ital of 5,000,000 Belgian francs, with one-fifth 
paid in, and to make a qualifying deposit of 
500,000 francs. This initial deposit is in- 
creased every year by a sum equal to 5 percent 
of total premium income; this increase is not 
compulsory when the deposit reaches a sum 
equal to 3 percent of premium reserves. The 
act also contains provisions relating to the set- 
ting up of mathematical reserves, profit sharing, 
policy conditions, investments, bookkeeping, 
etc. Life insurance against war risks is for- 
bidden. During 1950 life insurance was re- 
portedly sold by 81 companies, including 48 
Belgian and 33 foreign. 

Individual life insurance in force in Belgium 
at the end of 1950, excluding group life, re- 
portedly totaled 43,295,274,000 Belgian francs, 
made up of 3,294,808 policies, compared with 
35,148,083,000 frances, made up of 3,166,232 poli- 
cies at the end of 1948. The 1950 total in- 
cluded 720,364 ordinary life policies amounting 
to 33,518,940,000 frances, and 2,574,444 indus- 
trial life policies, amounting to 9,776,334,000 
francs. The 1948 total consisted of 614,903 or- 
dinary life policies amounting to 26,828,816,000 
francs and 2,551,329 industrial life policies 
amounting to 8,319,267,000 francs. Group life 
insurance is not included in the foregoing fig- 
ures, but some idea of its significance may be 
indicated by the fact that at the end of 1947, 
the latest year for which official statistics of 
group insurance are available, almost 36 per- 
cent of total life insurance in force in Belgium 
was some form of group life. 

Consolidated over-all insurance statistics and 
results of insurance company operations in Bel- 
gium in the various branches of insurance are 
not available. The following data have been 
taken from unofficial estimates. About 500 
insurance companies are said to be operating, 
some 300 of which are foreign insurers repre- 
sented in Belgium through branch offices and 
local agents. More than half of the foreign in- 
surers are British, French, or Dutch, and the 
remainder are from some 20 countries in every 
part of the world. Eleven United States com- 
panies are reportedly operating in Belgium, all 
of which are nonlife companies. At last report 
it was estimated that from 25,000 to 30,000 per- 
sons were employed as agents and brokers. 
Total premium income of all private insurance 
companies in all branches of insurance has 
been estimated at about 3,500 million francs 
a year. 

Automobile third-party-liability insurance is 
controlled by an Executive Order of November 
14, 1947, which coordinates all preexisting leg- 
islation on the subject. Belgian insurers are 
required to have a minimum capital of 5,000,000 
francs, with one-fifth paid in. Foreign insurers 
are required to appoint an authorized repre- 
sentative in Belgium. All insurers must main- 
tain a deposit of 250,000 frances in approved 
securities, although the deposit is reduced to 
100,000 francs for insurers which do not trans- 
act insurance on passenger busses. In addition, 
premium and loss reserves must be maintained 
in Belgium, and no credit is granted to ceding 
insurers for reinsurance placed with foreign 
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reinsurers. Under the law, also, a standard 
policy form is prescribed; this allows injured 
third parties direct right of action against in- 
surers. Insurance is compulsory for trucks, 
busses, and taxicabs, but not for private car 
owners. Proposed legislation that would intro- 
duce compulsory insurance for private car own- 
ers has been under consideration by the Belgian 
Government. 

Workmen’s compensation insurance legisla- 
tion requires that insurers have a minimum 
capital of 10,000,000 francs, with one-fifth paid 
in and make deposits of from 1,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 francs, depending on the amount of 
business done. Further, in addition to consti- 
tuting premium and other reserves in a speci- 
fied manner, insurers are required to set aside 
annually at least 5 percent of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance profits to build up a spe- 
cial reserve until a fund of 1,000,000 francs is 
reached. Although workmen’s compensation 
insurance is not compulsory except for domes- 
tic servants, employers are responsible by law 
for the compensation of employees who incur 
injuries or diseases in the course of employ- 
ment or are injured on the way to or from 
work. Employers may assume these risks them- 
selves by paying a specified sum each year into 
a Government guarantee fund which is main- 
tained to assure payment if an employer cannot 
meet his obligation. If insurance is carried in- 
jured workmen have the right to recover di- 
rectly from the insurer. 

In addition to a workmen’s compensation 
policy, a “tiers” policy is frequently issued to 
cover the third-party liability of the employer. 
In effect, a tiers policy is the same as an ordi- 
nary third-party-liability policy except that the 
premium is based on total payroll. It is appar- 
ently regarded as an adjunct to the workmen’s 
compensation policy. 

Crop and livestock insurance in Belgium is 
provided by various private and cooperative in- 
surance institutions. Three private insurance 
companies reportedly write nearly all the hail 
insurance. Livestock insurance is sold by a 
farm organization, called the Boerenbond, by 
three private insurance companies, and by some 
750 small mutual livestock insurance companies 
that are subsidized by the Government. Legis- 
lation to replace these mutual companies with 
a Government-administered livestock insurance 
scheme was proposed in 1946 but was not 
enacted. 

Export credit insurance is sold by a Govern- 
ment institution, L’Office Nationale de Ducroire. 
This Office provides insurance against noncon- 
vertibility and nontransferability and also in- 
sures contracts of Belgian exporters with for- 
eign governments against the risk of nonpay- 
ment generally. Ordinary commercial credit 
insurance against the risks of insolvency is sold 
by one private insurance company which has a 
reinsurance arrangement with the Government. 

Belgian law provides for an extensive system 
of social insurance applying to almost all em- 
ployed persons. Social security expenditures, 
according to one estimate, amount to about 4 
percent of national income and about 1414 per- 
cent of the national budget. Sickness, unem- 
ployment, old-age, invalidity, and premature- 
death insurance are included. An Act of 
March 27, 1951, has fixed contributions for 
manual workers at 22% percent of wages, of 
which the worker pays 8 percent and the em- 
ployer 144% percent. Contributions for sal- 
aried employees are slightly higher. No con- 
tribution is payable on that part of wages or 
salaries exceeding 5,000 francs a month. These 
contributions are paid by employers to the Na- 
tional Social Security Office, which is a part 
of the Ministry of Labor and Social Insurance. 
In 1949, according to one estimate, contribu- 


tions from employers and employees totaled 
about 15 billion francs; in addition a Govern- 
ment subsidy of about 714 billion was paid. 

Belgium has entered into a network of inter- 
national social insurance agreements with most 
of Western Europe. These agreements were 
adopted to facilitate mobility of labor among 
the countries involved. For example, under 
the general agreement of December 3, 1949, 
signed by Belgium with Luxembourg, and the 
agreement of January 19, 1951, signed with 
France and Italy, nationals of those countries 
are entitled to equality of treatment under the 
social insurance laws in force in the respective 
countries. 

In Luxembourg the operations of insurance 
companies are controlled by the Insurance Busi- 
ness Supervision Act of May 16, 1891, and 
subsequent regulations. The supervision of in- 
surance activities is exercised by the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry. Foreign companies 
are not allowed to operate unless authorized, 
and each company must nominate a representa- 
tive domiciled in Luxembourg and approved 
by the Government. Qualifying deposits are 
required in the minimum amount of 200,000 
francs for life or fire insurance, 100,000 for cas- 
ualty, and 50,000 for miscellaneous branches; 
provisions are included in the laws for varying 
these deposits under certain circumstances, 
Deposits must be in Government bonds or other 
approved securities. 

At the end of 1949 there were 2 Luxembourg 
and 39 foreign companies, principally French, 
Belgian, and Swiss, operating in the country. 
In 1949 the aggregate premium income of these 
companies was reportedly 141,618,000 francs, 
of which about 60 percent, or 83,480,000 francs, 
was written by the 2 Luxembourg companies. 
The 1949 premium total was made up as fol- 
lows: Life, 32,851,000 francs; casualty, 59,048,- 
000; fire, 46,281,000; marine, 1,798,000: mis- 
cellaneous, 1,640,000. 

Automobile third-party-liability insurance is 
compulsory in Luxembourg under legislation 
enacted in 1932. Every motor vehicle must be 
insured by its owner or driver unless security 
is provided; insurance may be carried with 
duly authorized insurers only. Under the law 
insurers are directly liable to injured third 
parties, 

Luxembourg’s social insurance system  in- 
cludes compulsory sickness insurance; employ- 
ment injury and occupational disease insur- 
ance; and old-age, invalidity, and premature- 
death insurance. Like Belgium, Luxembourg 
has agreements in force with most Western 
European countries which provide for reci- 
procity in social insurance matters. 





Ten Years of ‘“‘Point-4” in 
Action in Latin America 
(Continued from p. 5) 


communities having an aggregate of 
more than 1,000,000. Even more im- 
portant, the local and national govern- 
ments in the same period, as a contribut- 
ing result of the joint servicio programs, 
have constructed 379 new water-supply 
systems for communities with a total 
population of 3,500,000, and 259 new 
sewerage systems for communities with 
a total population of more than 2,250,000. 


Educational Program Expanded 


The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs’ joint education program includes 
a program for trainees undergoing in- 
struction in the United States. It also 
includes the many on-the-spot training 
programs carried on in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries. This joint program has 
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been expanded to fill a need comple- 
menting the others as obviously basic to 
the strength, prosperity, and progress of 
any country. There are nine coopera- 
tive education programs and two special 
projects in as many countries. They are 
concerned with elementary education in 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Honduras, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Peru, and with industrial 
education in Bolivia, Brazil, the Domini- 
can Republic, Nicaragua, Panama, Para- 
guay, and Peru. In addition, there are 
special projects in industrial education 
in Chile and El Salvador. 

The IIAA cooperates with various 
international agencies both in the field 
and in Washington. In the field, an 
interesting program of collaboration has 
been worked out between the Bolivian 
Government, UNESCO (of the United 
Nations), and the cooperative education 
servicios at Warisata, 14,000 feet high in 
the Andes. In Washington, the ITAA 
has been working with the OAS (Organi- 
zation of American States) in drawing 
up plans for a hemisphere seminar on 
vocational education. Also, IIAA has 
been cooperating with the OAS in select- 
ing and preparing teaching materials 
for vocational education. 

The number of elementary schools 
with which servicios are working is 1,167; 
the number of teachers in elementary 
schools receiving servicio guidance is 
2,449: and the total number of pupils 
being taught by servicio-guided teachers 
is 69,038. Similarly, the number of 
schools receiving servicio guidance in 
vocational training is 88; the number of 
teachers receiving such guidance is 1,426, 
and the number of students, 16,626. 

Altogether, 269 education specialists of 
various types have been brought to the 
United States under servicio or ITAA 
auspices for study and observation of 
United States educational methods. In 


addition, 21,132 teachers have been 
trained in servicio-operated short 
courses of ‘“work-shops” during the 


vacation period. Finally, the servicios 
are working with a total of 14 normal 
schools in Latin America with a com- 
bined enrollment of 1,579. 


Technical Cooperation 


The Institute of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and 18 Latin American countries 
have been carrying on activities cover- 
ing 33 health and sanitation, education, 
and agricultural programs with approxi- 
mately 2,800 projects. Its staff in the 
field numbers about 280 technicians and 
in Washington 138. Working alongside 
these technicians are about 8,800 Latin 
Americans. The average matching con- 
tributions, if United States salaries and 
equipment are not included, is approxi- 
mately $8 by the Latin American partici- 
pating nations to $1 from the United 
States. If all ITAA administrative ex- 
penses are included, the ratio is better 
than $3 from the Latin American nations 
to $1 from the United States. 

Manifestly, this broad program of 
technical assistance fulfills the historic 
“Good-Neighbor program,”’ particularly 
in the aspect of that policy to encourage 
self-help, self-reliance, and self-respect. 
Also, the program fulfills not only the 
specific call of the President for Point—4 
technical assistance, but also fulfills the 
President’s further observation in the 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The postwar rise in industrial production, 
which has been practically continuous since 
1945, tapered off in 1951 until the official 
index at 151 in October and provisionally 
152—153 for November was a point lower than 
that for the corresponding months a year 
earlier. There is no evidence suggesting any 
appreciable improvement in the indexes for 
December. Shortages of materials, notably 
steel scrap and high-grade ore, and conse- 
quently steel supplies, together with scarcity 
of certain types of skilled labor have caused 
a halt in production gains in some indus- 
tries, especially those feeling the direct im- 
pact of rearmament. In some of the textile 
and other consumer trades the decline is due 
in part to market saturation at present retail 
prices resulting from earlier peak raw-ma- 
terial prices. 

Basic to the production outlook are short- 
ages of coal and steel and the problem of 
shifting manpower to the most essential in- 
dustries. Coal production, though it 
reached the year’s target of 222,000,000 tons, 
was not sufficient to supply Britain’s export 
markets, because of increased home con- 
sumption. Steel-production capacity is sub- 
stantially greater than it was a year ago, but 
scarcity of materials has kept production 
down to about 700,000 tons less than in 1950. 
Possible production in 1952 with materials 
likely to be available is estimated at about 
16,000,000 tons, or 1,250,000 to 1,500,000 tons 
short of calculated requirements. 


PERSONAL CONSUMPTION 


A decline in personal consumption, fore- 
cast when the revised defense program was 
announced early in 1951, has been under way 
for several months. By December its reper- 
cussions were spreading back to wholesalers 
and manufacturers especially in the textile 
and clothing trades. In the first quarter 
and to a lesser extent in the second quar- 
ter of 1951, real personal consumption 
(after allowances for price changes) was 
higher than during corresponding periods 
a year earlier. This increase was largely 
attributable to heavy buying in antici- 
pation of expected shortages and price 
advances. In the third quarter of 1951, 
real consumption was 3 percent lower than 
during the like period of 1950. Most of the 
third-quarter decline was in clothing, foot- 
wear, furniture, and other household goods. 
Changes in other categories of expenditure 
were small; declines in food, beer, and other 
alcoholic beverages were largely offset by in- 
creases in tobacco, travel, entertainment, and 


other goods and services. Board of Trade in- 
dexes of retail sales of apparel, household 
goods, and all nonfood merchandise com- 
bined were lower in October, even at current 
prices, than a year earlier. 

Recent trade reports indicate that the in- 
crease in Christmas 1951 buying came late. 
The downward trend in clothing sales is now 
having its effects on Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire mills where several firms have had to 
resort to short-time work. One element af- 
fecting civilian clothing sales as compared 
with those of a year ago has been the in- 
creasing size of the armed forces. A gen- 
eral factor accounting for the downward 
movement in the volume of total consump- 
tion during the last half of 1951 has been the 
high level which retail prices have reached. 
The index of retail prices was 129 for No- 
vember relative to mid-1947, and the index 
of wage rates was 125. Prices have been at 
a somewhat higher level than wage rates 
since March.—U. S. Emsassy, Lonpon, JAN. 3, 
1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IRON AND STEEL BARRELS: Duty 
EXEMPTION CONTINUED 


The British Government has issued an or- 
der continuing for a further period of 1 
year the exemption from customs duty of im- 
ports of certain iron or steel barrels and 
drums. The exemption from duty will be 
effective through Decembcr 31, 1952. 


CoTTON SAcKs: ImporT Duty RESTORED 


The British Government has issued an 
order reimposing the customs duty at 20 
percent ad valorem on imports of certain 
cotton sacks, effective on December 21, 1951. 
These goods had been temporarily exempted 
from duty for a period of 2 years prior to 
December 21. 


Yemen 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


With the termination of the rainy season 
in Yemen at the end of October, local efforts 
were directed toward road construction. A 
new suq (market) was to be constructed in 
Mokha. During November the Yemeni riyal 
appreciated from 4 to 3 riyals to the pound 
sterling, with a corresponding rise in prices 
in the Red Sea port of Hodaidah. On De- 
cember 13 the Hodaidah branch of the 
Banque de l’Indochine closed after 214 years 
of operation in Yemen. An agricultural 
training school was opened near Taizz. 
Twenty-one students began a 3-year course 
designed to cover the rudiments of modern 
agriculture under the guidance of a Pales- 
tinian agricultural advisor. Plans were also 
being made to introduce olive cultivation, as 
well as cotton cultivation, into Yemen.—vU. S. 
CONSULATE, ADEN, Dec. 1951. 





Point—4 speech: “Experience shows that 
our commerce with other countries ex- 
pands as they progress industrially and 
economically.” 

The IIAA program over the past 
decade perhaps has touched directly or 
indirectly more than half the popula- 
tion of Latin America, equivalent to 
affecting half the population of the 
United States. There still exists, how- 
ever, the call for greater effort to supply 
the best techniques, to produce an 
abundance of food, to improve health 
and sanitation, to eliminate illiteracy, 
and to develop and expand other tech- 
niques to help win “the only war we 
want’’—that against hunger, poverty, 
and disease. 

The essence of the Point—4 philosophy, 
of which the ITAA is an instrument, was 


perhaps best expressed by the late Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, Administrator of the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, 
who recently lost his life in an airplane 
disaster, when he said: “Our friends of 
the underdeveloped areas do not want 
charity. They want to become inde- 
pendent, by their own efforts, of our 
help and of all outside help. They are 
eternally right in asking us to share 
knowledge and skill—which cannot be 
given away—so that they may achieve 
self-reliance and the dignity that goes 
with it. They represent old cultures 
that long predate ours .. . They would 
not permit us to superimpose our culture 
on theirs, even if we were so foolish as to 
try. There are as many paths to 
progress as there are nations. They 
want to choose their own.” 
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Country Unit quoted ype of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basi 
Preferential 
Free market 


Bolivia Boliviano Official 
Legal free 
Curb 

Brazil. Cruzeiro Official 

Chile. Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commerical 
Special Commercial 
Free market 

Colombia... ..| Peso Bank of Republic § 
Basic § 

Costa Rica Colon Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 

ree 
Honduras Lempira Official 


Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 

Basic 

Curb 

Official 

Official 

Free 

Exchange certificate 
Free 

Salvador Colon Free 

Uruguay Peso. Controlled 
Commercial free 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled 


Free - 


Paraguay Guarani 


Peru 7 Sol 


Venezuela Bolivar 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950 

3’ Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established April 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quo- 
tations; rate established October 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate estab'ished February 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established January 10, 1950. 

? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

# See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
March 20, 1951. 

*January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
December 1, 1950. 

0 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 199, 
through December 31, 1949. 

12 November-December. Rate established November 
9, 1950. 

13 New rate established March 5, 1951. See explana- 
tory notes. 

‘4 Established October 5, 1949. Average for 1949 in- 
cludes October, November, and December quotations. 

* Bolivian curb rate as of July 24; Paraguayan free 
rate as of August 8. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic, or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect: Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), 
and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the begin- 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, 
in units of foreign currency per dollar, with 
the following exceptions: The peso of the 
Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the 
Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourde: 
to a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





A pprox- 
1949 1950 1951 : imate 
innual) | (annual Aug. Rate | equivalent Date 
in U.S 
currency 
( 7.0 7. 7.50 $0. 1333 Dee. 13 
( 25.00 5. 00 5. 00 . 2000 Do. 
( 214.04 14.17 14, 43 0693 Do 
42,42 60. 60 60, 60 60. 60 .0165 | Nov. 26 
4111.50 101. 00 101. 00 101, 00 . 0099 Do. 
101, 66 161. 50 *I88.00 | 208. 00 0048 Da. 
18. 72 18, 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 Dec. 15 
31.10 31. 10 31. 10 31.10 0322 | Dec. 31 
3.10 3.10 43. 10 43. 10 . 0232 Do 
60. 10 60.10 | 60.10 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 . 0200 Do 
79. 00 91. 04 93. 70 92. SO 0108 Do 
1. 96 1, 96 
2. 51 2. 51 3984 | Nov. 30 
5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 . 1764 | Dee. 18 
7.91 8.77 7. 52 7. 00 . 1429 Do. 
13. 50 13. 50 15.15 15.15 .0660 | Dee. 26 
17. 68 18, 36 17. 70 17. 40 0575 Do. 
2. 04 2. 20 2. 02 2. 02 ‘950 | Dee. 15 
8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 8. 65 1156 Dee. 13 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Oct. 3l 
7. 00 7.00 7.00 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7. 63 7.10 1408 Do. 
6.00 6.00 1667 | Nov. 13 
9.00 9.00 1111 Do. 
*30. 45 32. 50 . 0308 Do. 
17. 78 14, 85 14. 95 15. 35 0651 Nov. 17 
18. 46 15. 54 15.19 15. 51 . 0645 Do. 
2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 .4000 | Dee. 31 
1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
2. 45 2. 45 2. 45 2.45 4082 Do. 
2.77 2. 61 2». 42 2. 39 . 4184 Do 
3.35 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Dee. 15 
3.35 8. 35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 Do. 


ning of 1948 to 4.80 in June 1948). On October 3. 1949, 
the rate structure was modified to provide for six rates 
viz, Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic 
(6.00), auction A and B (established initially in Novem- 
ber 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated 
into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9,02). 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1560f November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 
1, 1948,0n most exchange sales making the effective rate 
for such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional com- 
mercial rate, the special commercial rate, or the free- 
market rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the 
free-market rate, 

Colombia.—Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official! 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate 
of 2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 
selling was established. All foreign payments are made 
at the basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
October 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying rate 
is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently 
inactive; the former exchange certificate and free-market 
rates have been suspended. Exchange tayes are unified 
at 3 percent ad valorem, 

Costa Pica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 


, See 
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of Paphos and all of the villages on the island 
will be served by it. At present, Cypriot 
villages have only 8 hours of telephone sery- 
ice a day. 

A year ago it was seen that the new 2,000- 
line exchange would not be sufficient for 
Nicosia’s needs; a supplementary exchange 
with another 1,000 lines will be completed 
shortly. Cable and Wireless has 1,200 out- 
standing requests for telephones in Nicosia 
alone, and company Officials hope to satisfy 
these demands within 3 months. 


Communication Receipts 
Expected To Rise in Algeria 


Receipts from the various Algerian com- 
munication facilities for the past two fiscal 
years and the estimated receipts for the 
current fiscal year are as follows: 


[In millions of franes] 


Facility 1949-50 1950-51 151-52 
Postal 1, 605 1, 534 1, 653 
Telegraph 191 304 469 
Telephone 2, 449 2, 361 2, 880 
Financial 2s4 243 347 
Miscellaneous services $80) 747 1, 321 

Total 5, 399 5, 279 6, 670 


(The Algerian fiscal year is from April of 
one year through March 31 of the following 
year. At the current legal rate of exchange, 
350 Algerian francs are equivalent to US$1.) 





Ecnador —** Essential’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the 
official rate plus 33 percent, ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaraqua,— Between December 16, 1949, and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the officiai rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange certif- 
icates, purchased at rates which were usually higher than 
the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were made 
at the curb rate. Under a new foreign-exchange law, 
dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be applied 
to payments of Government obligations and to purchases 
by Government-owned public services. Imports of es- 
sential goods and certain nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Im- 
ports of semiessential goods and some nontrade remit- 
tances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas 
per dollar plus a surcharge of one cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with modi- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling rates 
are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon the 
degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; the 
rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on account 
of registered capital. The legal free market covers 
invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both pur- 
chases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 
3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been levied 
on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B rates, 
respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of 
years prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid 
for at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at 
an auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official, depending upon the essentiality of the mer- 
chandise 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for cer- 
tain authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted im- 
ports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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